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es LITBRATVRE, 


I AM NEVER ALONE, 


BY LADY JERVIS. 


I am never alone—at early dawn, 
When the lark pours her joyous notes on high, 
When the diamond dew-drop gems the lawn, 
And the daisy opens her tearful eye— 
I am never alone—with fragrant hair, 
The Spirit of the first young Hour is there. 





In one loud pwan our songs arise— 

‘* Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the early dawn, the glittering dews, 

For the heaven of song, the glow of hues, 

For the life, the light, the love we share, 

Thanks! thanks! forthe thoughts of praise and prayer.” 


I am never alone—at warm noon-day, 
When the breeze is drank by the scorching heat, 
When the lark hath hushed his thrilling lay, 
And the flowers shut up their odours sweet— 
I am never alone—beside me lies 
The Spirit of the Wood, with deep dark eyes. 


My heart is stilled with flower and bird, 

My soul is with that spirit heard : 

Low, soft as summer's breath arise— 

‘« Thanks to our God for the earth and skies, 

For the glowing noon, the cooling glade, 

For the sweets of rest, the calm of shade; 

For the life, the love, the peace we share, 

Thanks! thauks! for the thoughts of praise and prayer.” 


» [am never alone—at evening's close, 
When the twittering birds bid earth good night, 
When the insect hums round the laurel-rose, 
And the bat flies low in the dim twilight— 
I am never alone—on bended knee 
The Spirit of the Night-wind prays with me. 


SCOTLAND. 
BY MRS. HOWITT. 
Oh, mowntain-crested Scotland ! Land of the social virtues— 
I marvel not thou art Where the tiller of the sod 
Dear, as @ gracious mother, Saith to his lowly household, 
Unto her children’s heart ! “*Come, let us worship God.” 
I rnarvel not they love thee, Where the lowly shepherd readeth 
Thou land of rock and glen, His book within the glen, 
Of strath, and lake, and mountain, And the poorest dwellers of the hills 
And more—of gifted men. Respect themselves as men. 





Oh, wild traditioned Scotland ! 
Thy briery burns and braes 

Are full of pleasant memories, 
And tales of other days! 

Thy story-haunted wateis 
In music gush along, 

Thy mountain glens are tragedies, 
Thy heathy hills are song ! 


Oh, mind-ennobled Scotland ! 
1 marvel not thou art 
Dear, as a gracious mother, 
Unto her children’s heart ! 
I marvel not that all the world 
To thee admiring turns : 
Thou gavest birth to Walter Scott, 
And unto Robert Burns. 


‘The dowie dens of Yarrow,” 
“* The Annan-water wan,” 
‘‘ The deep mill-dams o’ Binnorie,” 
Where sailed “the milk-white swan;” 
The lovers’ bloody meeting, 
On * Fair Kirkconnel lea ;” 
We sing them to the slumbering child 
We cradle on our knee ! 


Land of the Bruce and Wallace, 
Where fiery hearts have stood, 
And, for their country aud their faith, 
Like water poured their blood ; 
Where wives and little children 
Were steadfasi to the death, 
And graves of martyr-warriors 

Are in the desert heath. 


Oh, land of moor and mountain ! 
Of barren wastes of stone, 
Of treeless straths and trackless wilds 
I lowe thee as mine own! 
I love thy mournful mosses, 
Where sounds the plover's wail ; 
And the savage mountains girdle round 
The dwellings of the Gael! 


I love the grey mist hovering 
O’er rocky isle and shore ; 
I love the castle grey and stern, 
The strength of days of yore. 
Thank God we are one people, 
With but one heart and aim! 
For my bosom hath a warmer pulse 
To hear Old Scotiand’s name! 


ie —— — 
A LESSON IN READING. 
[From a work recently published entitled “ Jest and Earnest.’’) 

A Book! There isa magic inthe sound! Talk of the necromancer of old, 
with his charms, his wand, and his incantation! he is a driveller to that necro- 
mancer of our days—a great Author! His charm is, that we lift the cover of 
a book ; his incantation is a preface—his wand a pen; but what can equal their 
power! The spell is upon us! The actual world around us is gone! We are 
roaming in far distant lands! We see, cailed up, the shades of the illustrious 
dead! The palace—the cottage—the ocean—the battle-field, by turns claims 


us for theirown! We love—we hate—we fear—we hope—and wake from our | 


trance to find that we are sitting quietly with a book in our hand! 

Honor be, then, to those gifted ones of their kind who can thus delight and 
instruct us. No praise or reward can be too much when they are amongst us, 
nor any homage too great when they are passed away. . 

The works of an Author are his embalmed mind, which must endure for ever 
if sufficiently imbued with the spices of poetry, wit, and wisdom; and grateful 
to the eye of a student are the well-understood hieroglyphics on this mental 
mummy-case, that tell of the Worthy preserved within! What was the gro- 
velling art of the Egyptians to this? Mind and Body,—the Poet and the Mo- 
narch— Homer and King Cheops! 

There are some who do not love books. There are some who do not love 
Virtue, and knowledge, and refinement, and happiness ; but lovers of these are 
also lovers of books. 

It is grievous, however, to think that many undoubted and enthusiastic stu- 
dents have very little idea how a book should be read. Without giving the mat- 
ter a thought, they go on in the beaten track, and all ihe while imagine that they 
are reading to the best advantage ; thus, it is their custom to enter their library 
or chamber—take down a book—dispose iton the reading-desk—place an arm- 
chair before it—trim their lamp, if it be night—sit down and begin to read. Now 
] declare that, in very many instances, this is by no means the way to enjoy your 
author No ; put out your reading lamp—fold up the desk—and place the arm- 
chair inits place against the wall; then, in the m ning, with your head clear 
and prope: for study, take a book under your arm and sally forth. g 
delivered yourself from he thraldom of custom,you must now seek out some spot 
where the eye, in turning from the page, sees ‘an illustration in all around, and 
‘here read and meditate until you are, for the time. lost to yourself, and have 
Power to think « nly with the thoughts of your author. , 
et us note a few of the great imaginative writers of England. 


Having fairly 


To commune with Wordsworth : cast yourself at full length on the soft sward 
by the margin of a rippling stream, with green boughs hanging over your head 
and the merry chirping of birds heard all around. In the distance are the blue 
mountains, and there rises up against them the smoke from an encampment of 
gypsies. 

"Root should be read in an apartment hung with relics of the feudal ages and 
lighted by windows painted with heraldic ornaments. A richly-carved, high- 
backed old chair is occupied by the student, and in afew minutes he is in the 
days of chivalry and romance. 

| To sympathize with the spirit of Byron seat yourself on a rock by the sea- 

| shore when the sky looks wild and stormy. A few distant white sails are all that 

| tell of the existence of man, and no sound breaks the feeling of utter loneliness 
| save the faint murmur of the tide on the beach below. 

| Choose Pope for your companion in a bijou of an apartment fitted up with the 

mest fastidious elegance. Pictures, busts, and vases are disposed around, and 

the light falls gently from windows half-veiled by curtains of rose-eoloured silk. 

There feast on the exquisitely refined wit and philusophy of Pope, whilst coffee 

is served at intervals in cups of the richest china. 

Read Milton in some sequestered nook of acathedral, where the “dim, reli- 
gious light” of the gorgeous painted window and the distant swell of the choir 
illustrate the page of the great Christian poet. 

Seat yourself on astile in the country and read Goldsmith. The corn-field is 
full of reapers: Some are at work, and others are lying in the shade of a hedge, 
laughing and drinking. Over the trees peeps the spire of the picturesque old 
village church, and the red-brick huuse of the ’squire looks down from the hill. 
All around breathes of English rural life and of Goldsmith. 

Study the philosophic Fielding in the travellers’ room of a country inn, which 
is a little world in itself. Guests are arriving—others are departing—bells are 
ringing—the landlady is calling; but let not this disturb you, for probably the 
very saine thing is occurring on the page before you. 

Enjoy the yong | Smollett at an open window which looks down 
into a crowded street ine gentlemen, adventurers, sailors, ladies of easy 
virtue, catchpoles, pass along and form a living portrait-gallery to illustrate the 
volume. 

Moore must give forth his fascinations in a bower of vine-leaves intermixed 
with roses. Let a cup of wine be at your side, and read and quaff until you 
feel that this world is full of sunshine and happiness, and that he who grieves is 
| but a fool. 
| The ruins of some old abbey shall be your study for the pure and ardent Shel- 
jley. There read; and, in the pauses of your reading, look around on the me- 
morials of a past state of man and meditate on his future destiny. 

And where shall be our study for the master-mind, Shakspeare? The lonely 
sea-shore—the green shades of the forest—the buay resorts of the town—all 
those spots which we have singly claimed for others, may be successively 
| claimed for Shakspeare ; for all have inspired his universal genius. Each play 

shall have a different study, and this devotion, I solemnly declare, I will require 
only of the student of Shakspeare. 

Thus, by our vagabond and eccentric mode of reading, is every shabbily-print- 
ed book converted into a Pictorial Edition. There are many authors who’should 
never be read out of a library: itis their proper and perfect illustration ; but I 
hope I have convinced you that this is not alwaysthecase. An enthusiastic 
student will never regret its conveniences ; but will, on occasion, make a mossy 
bank bis chair—the stump of an old tree his reading-desk—whilst his lamp is 
| the glorious sun itself! 








CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE Navy.—[ Continued. ] 

“Yes, I felt that I was saved, and with the conviction came a hope that only 
| ashort interval would elapse before I should again see Louise. Against my 
captors I had no further cause for complaint; a brief consultation took place 
amongst them; wine and other refreshments were offered to me—my female 
attire was exchanged for a suit of man’s apparel, and every civility was shown 
to me, but my inquiries relative to Louise, were either evaded or treated with 
silence. Still my expectation of an interview with her was strong ; in fact I did 
not entertain a doubt upon the subjeet ; and therefore I was the easier satisfied, 
| and quietly composed myself to sleep on a couch, two men remaining in the 
| same apartment with me. Atdaylight I was awoke and commanded to depart 
without delay. 1 earnestly requested permission to bid adieu to Mademoiselle 
de Foe, but wastuld she was then many miles distant, aud consequently the 
thing was impossible. A slip of paper was, however, given me, on which, in 
her own haud-writing, I read, ‘ Edward, do vour duty fauhfully, and do it with 
honour.’ This was enough, and remembrance of the importance of my mission 
coming across my mind, I once more started for England, and having crossed the 
| Channel in a smuggling lugger to Flamborough-head, I proceeded to the metro- 
| polis, and delivered my despatches into the hands of the Secretary to the Prime 
| Minister, who was pleased to commend me for my zeal and attention, and I was 
| ordered to hold myself in readiness for future service. 

| Atthis time war seemed inevitable ; for though Mr. Pitt had strove with 
| great earnestness to preserve peace, yet the conduct of the National Assembly 
| towards the unhappy Louis, and the probability that revelutionary principles 
| would spread, if not promptly and properly counteracted, demanded resistance 
| on the part of England. Added to these the successes of Dumourier had infla- 
| ted the popular feeling almost to madness, for that General had not only defeat- 

ed the Austrians at the battle of Gemappe*, but had entered Brussels in triumph, 

having previously captured all the strong towns in the Austrian Netherlands. In 

the first instance the National Convention had declared that they never would 
| make war except in self-defence, nor would they interfere in the affairs of other 











previous protestations, they passed a decree at once aggressive to surrounding 
kingdoms, and calculaied to arouse the turbulent to open insurrection against 
their rulers, by commanding the French Generals to give assistance to all who 
| wished to change their form of government 
| his eyes, Mr. Pitt foresaw, that to avoid hostilities would be impracticable, aud 
| therefore he prepared for the storm Anxious, however, to temporise,—in 
which, with all due submission, I think he was wrong,—the minister still refrain- 
| ed from a declaration of war, and as it was supposed that the South of France 
continued faithful to the monarchy, hopes were cherished, that succour might be 
| afforded from that quarter. To ascertain the general feeling of the Royalists in 
the department of the Gironde, I was directed to proceed to Bourdeaux, and 
communicate with the leading men who remained favourable to the Bourbons 
But the utmos: caution was required in this affair to avoid suspicion, and there 
fore, with a ready command of cash, I was left to my own resources for a pas 
sage. I lost notime in hastening to Dover, and there, through my former con 
| nexion with the smugglers, I obtained an introduction to ahouse in Jersey, from 
whieh place I sailed in a chassemaree for the Garonne. 





| “Tt was on a gloomy evening, about the middle of December, that | landed 
on the wharfs at the lower part of the city of Bourdeaux ; but « juipped as ¢ 
| French matelot,1 was not long in procuring @ lodging ; and as my ad ure 
| have ever teemed with curious coincidents, 80, in this particular, I found myself 
united with an official but secret agent of the Jacobins, who was on the saine er 
| rand as myself, but with a very dilferent object in view. This was not cover: | 
ed till several days after our first meeting, and would in all probability, Dave re 
| matned utterly unknown to me, but for the Frenchman taking it into his head that 
} I was « mployed by the same princi als as himself, to watch over his | edings 
| 
* In this battie, Louis Philippe, the present king of the French. tho en very 
| young, greatly distinguished himself by his bravery. 


nations, but their military triumphs so elated them tha:, in defiance of all their | 


With these glaring facts before | 


RETEST SE 
In a moment of irritation, for my having frequently crossed his path, he taxed 
me with it, and I did not altogether deny it, but hinted that we might 30 manage 
matters as to do well for ourselves in pecuniary affairs, and keep our employers 
in a state of uncertainty, Cunning, as I afterwards found him, in most thi 

he eagerly bit at the bait, and pp his means I gained a fund of intelligence 
as to future prospects. He wasa shrewd, lively fellow, fond of licentious com- 
pany and good living ; and, as money could procure almost every luxury at this 
city, I took care that his desires should be gratified, whilst in strict confidence I 
showed him letters which I had purposely written to Danton and others, com- 
mending his good conduct and zealous exertions, I need hardly tell you, that 
these letters were never sent, but almost immediately destroyed ; they served 
my designs for the time, and we went on swimmingly together in concord and 
fellowship. 

‘«* Wherever I went I found a lingering attachment towards the Bourbons, but 
the victories of the French army had so intoxicated the national vanity of the 
people, that they could talk of but little elae. Still, Admiral Trogoffe, who was 
then privately at Bonrdeaux, cherished sanguine expectations that the whole, 
from La Vendee to the Pyrenees, would rise en masse if the English would but 
render them aid ; and I was earnestly desired to convey statements to Mr. Pitt 
to that effect. Once more, then, I returned to England, and having made my 
report, was again ordered back to Bourdeanx, with assurances that troops should 
be sent, and, relying upon the promise, Admiral Trogoffe repaired to Toulon to 
arrange and mature his plan for fitting out the ships in that port to form a royal 
fleet. In the meantime the unfortunate monarch was condemned to death,and if 
when the fatal intelligence arrived in the South, there had been an English army 
at that moment in readiness to act, the whole of the southern provinces would 
have risen to rescue the king, and the chances are, that a long and destructive 
war would have been prevented. Instead of this, however, preparations were 
made to arrest the progress of the Army of the North, and though, subsequently, 
the British took possession of Toulon, yet the happy moment for arresting the 

advance of republicanism was lost, and could not be recovered. 
| Tt was at this time that I gained some knowledge of the man who has since 
| made so much stir in Europe—I mean Napoleon Bonaparte. He was then a 
| Lieutenant of Artillery, and looked upon as an enthusiast in his profession, to 
which he was entirely devoted—a young man of sudden impulses, but correct 
mind. Meeting him at one or two of the houses to which I was accustomed to 
| resort, we repeatedly got into conversation ; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that he was far more inclined to monarchy than to republicanism ; and though 
possessing an ambition that soared above common intellects, yet it was a lauda- 
ble ambition to rise in his profession. He was not altogether ignorant of the 
capacity ih which I was acting, and frequently questioned me upon the subject 
of disegpline in the English Army, the amount of artillery force that could be 
| promptly brought into the field, with other details, of which at that time I was 
| profoundly ignorant, and, as a matter of course, avowed my want of information. 
| He strongly censured the neutrality of the English nation ; and I firmly believe, 
| that had overtures been made to him to join the British forces, receiving a becom- 
| ing rank by way of inducement, he would not have hesitated. I may be mista- 
| ken, sir, but that is my opinion. With me he was generally frank and commu- 
nicative ; bat at most times, except with particular acquaintances, he was re- 
served, and often morose. In his friendships, he expressed himself warmeand 
attached ; but there was always this peculiarity attending him, that he looked: 
upon his friends more as instruments to attain his objects—the means to gain an 
, end,—than bound to them by the strong ties of respect or esteem ; the fact is, I 
| think, he never did know what it was to cherish real friendship in his breast. He 
| was several weeks at Bourdeaux ; and when we parted, how little did I then 
imagine that he would rise to become an Emperor, or that I should thus pass 
away the remainder of my days in ueglect and solitude! and yet, at this mo- 
ment, the balance between us is in my favour; for much as he may boast of he- 
roism and philosophy, the eagle chained to the rock must mourn over his degra- 
dation, and the present be embittered by the remembrance of those daring flights, 
when his pinions were spread over half the world. 

“Louis was beheaded, war with France was no longer a matter of doubt; 
but England was not in that state of preparation to command respect from an 
enemy formidable in increasing numbers, and flushed with victory. It is true 
that, at the close of the session of 1792, Mr. Pitt had declared in the House of 
Commons, ‘* England had never a fairer prospect of a long continuance of 
peace: [ think we may confidently reckon on peace for ten years;” but this 
result, sir, showed the precarious tenure on which the tranquillity of a nation 
rests, and how essential it is to be at all times in readiness to meet an enemy 
in the field. The surest way to preserve peace, is never to be unprepared for war. 

* Hostilities commenced, and no means were offered me by which I could quit 
the country. I was therefore compelled to remain in the South, though often 
tempted to renew my visit to Paris. Nor was! anid!e or inactive spectator of 
passing events, for my time was pretty much occupied in communicating with 
the Royalists,and bending my mind to those studies which [ now found absolutely 
necessary to the station which I filled. No troops were sent from England ; 
and towards the close of the month of July, I bent my steps towards the shores 
of the Mediterranean. My money was nearly expended ; but in that delightful 
part of the world, where nature is so bountiful in her dispensations, very Jittle 
sufficed ; and I traversed tha provinces of Guienne and Languedoc on foot, never 
wanting a meal; for I found hospitality amongst all classes, whether in the cha- 
teau of the wealthy, or the humble cottage of the happy peasant. Those were 
some of the most delightful days of my life. The evil tendencies of the Revo- 
lution had not reached the remote provinces, so as to Vitiate men’s minds; and 
whilst pursuing my way through majestic forests, where solitude reigned trium- 
phant, or resting myself in rastic villages, the abodes of tranquil contentment, 
{ have wondered that the petty passions of man should be allowed to set the tur- 
bulent in arms against the peaceable and far greater portion of the community. 

‘Tt was towards the latter end of August, that I reached the neighbourhood 
| of Marseilles, and was compelled to join the French Army under General Car- 
teaux; itis true that I was not very reluctant, for it removed me from being 
| suspected, and I could collect my information with nearly the same facility. The 
English fleet was at that time off Toulon, and Marseilles had declared for mo- 
narchy ; in fact, there wanted nothing but a powerful land force to march into 
the interior to effect a counter-revolution. Unhappily, too much reliauce was 
placed on the disorganized state of France, under the hope that the nation would 
be so weakened by her own struggles, as to be capable of offering but little re- 
| sistance to foreign powers. This was a mistake . the success of Dumourier in 
| the North had inspired the country with military ardour; they army opened a 
new field for enterprise, and thousands flocked to the tri-colour full of eager hope 
and expectation that they should rise in the profession. And here ambition was 
allied to a love of country, though amongst many the thirst for plunder was the 
most powerful inducement 

“* We were encamped on the hills commanding a fine view of the Mediterra- 
nean, and could see the British fleet; but only a few days elapsed before we 
were ordered to advance and occupy the pass of Ollioule, previous to a ge- 





| neral attack upon Toulon. The French army was pretty strong, but sadly dis- 
organized, through the levelling system, which began to pervade all ranks ; the 
title of “citizen,” claimed alike by all grades, superseding the official des gna- 
tions. We had several encounters with the peasantry on our marcli, and no 
mercy was shown to the prisoners who wer taken in these affrays: they were 

| condemned as traitors, and immediately shot 

| “On the 29th. we reached Ollioule, a town in a mountainons district, about 
four miles west of Toulon, where we to k up Our position, b y somewhere 

| approaching to 9 thousand men, with eight pieces ¢ f artillery He we learn 


| ed that the British and Spanish forces had already taken poss¢ mn of Toulon, 


} but not in the least aware of their numbers or effective strength, and supposing 
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“Canal du Las, I came upon an outpost of, I think, the 11th Regiment, and hav- 


‘beckoned me 'owards him. 


168 


that they were unacquainted with the close approximation of the enemy, I de- 
termined to make my escape ; and this I effected the same night, by climbing 
the heights, at the immient risk of breaking my neck, and at the 
‘hazard of being shot by some over-vigilant sentry. After great diffi- 
‘culty and exertion, I got clear away to the vineyards, where I lay con- 
cealed, and with the opening day the grand spectacle of the combined fleets 
anchored in the superb basin, formed by the 10ads of Toulon, presented itself 
to my view. You have, no doubt, sir, seen the Channel fleet in Plymouth 
Sound, or moored at Spithead, and a very fine sight it was ; but here were near- 
ly sixty sail of the line, besides frigates and coal craft, all in glorious array, yet 
slumbering quietly on the smooth waters of the Mediterranean, lighted up with 
the delicious pure crystalline sky of an Italian summer's morning 

I lost no time in advancing towards the town; and at the bridge over the 








ing informed the officer that I had intelligence of importance to communicate, 
requested to be conducted to the Commander-in Chief. This was promptly com- 
— with, and without a moment's delay, a serjeant was sent to direct my way. 

uring our walk, I learned much of the posture of affairs, and the land strength 
of the allied forces, which I found more respectable than I expected, though 
certainly unequal to that of the French in numbers ; though at the same time 
by the port being open, the former could constantly obtain a supply of provi- 
sions, which the latter were unable to get at any price, on account of the scar- 
city of food, and the unwillingness of the people to procure it ; in fact, but for 
the marauding parties that scoured the country, and seized every article by vio- 
lenee, Carteaux’s army must have retreated. Why advantage was not taken of 
this to drive them altogether away, I do not know. 

I was introduced to quarters, where I found atall, spare man, with an 
intelligent countenance, engaged even at that early hour in giving audience to 
several deputatiuns from different parts. He was dressed in the uniform of a 
post captain of the British Navy ; and his quiet unassuming manners offered a 
striking contrast to the pompous pride of a richly-dressed Spanish officer, who 
stuod by his side, but evidently appeared desirous of throwing the gallant sea- 
man into the shade ; these two were the Honourable Captain Elphinstone, af- 
terwards Lord Keith, who commanded the Robust 74, and Don Montero, com- 
amanidant of the Spanish troops. 

“ A young Lieutenant of the Navy, who is now an Admiral, was informed of 
my presence and the purport of my visit, and he quietly communicated with his 
-chief, who in a few minutes, oqually as quietly, withdrew from the circle, and 
Looking at my dress, he spoke to me in French, 
inquiring what information I wished to give. 

“* You area deserter,” said he; and I thought I could perceive a look of 
cool contempt upon his face as his eyes glanced swiftly over me. 

“Tam, sir,’ replied I, in the same language ; for I was rather nettled by 
his manner of addressing me, not at the moment recollecting that I was in 
the garb of a French Republican soldier, with the tricoloured cockade on 
my mm 

**« From what part do you come,’ demanded he, in French, and then muttered 
to himself, in English, ‘ D—n the fellow, he is hardly to be trusted.’ 

“© You will, perhaps, think differently, sir, before long,’ responded I, in the 
same tongue But I shall never forget his look—if it had been cool contempt 
before, it was now amalgamated with indignation and loathing—his eyes were 
fierce and flashing—he thrust his hands down forcibly into his breeches-pockets, 
and drawing 2 hissing breath, he uttered— 

*** Hah !—English too—yet, no, no, you are not an Englishman—some rene- 
gade—you cannot be English.’ He turned half round, muttering to himself 
* A precious rascal !’ . 

“T certainly enjoyed the quaint humour of the man—there was something in 
it so characteristic of the feelings of a British tar on beholding a traitor to his 
King, that it raised him very high in my estimation. ‘I do not know the place 
of my nativity, sir,’ said I, with affected humility. 

“¢T thought so—was certuin of it,’ returned he, as a smile played upon his 
features, ‘1 knew you was not an Englishman—the thing would be impossible. 
But what have you to communicate !—my time is precious. No, no,’ and he 
chuckled with gratification, ‘ you are not an Englishman !’ 

“*T was reared in England from infancy,’ urged I, desirous of teasing him, 
‘and I claim it as my home.’ 

“* Home—eh !’ reiterated he, giving me a glance of scorn, and then beckon- 
ing to the same Lieutenant, he whispered to him, and I was led off between two 
marines, a prisoner; and I must do the joilies the justice to say that they fully 
participated in the feelings of their chief, and gave vent to much sarcastic and 
abusive language against deserters, and traitors, all which was levelled at my de- 
voted head. I was placed in a small room, alone, the marines posting them- 
selves at the open door; but in about a quarter of an hour Captain Elphinstone 
came in, and the door was closed. 

*** Now, sir,’ said he, with much gravity, ‘I am ready to hear what you have 
to say. I would not for the world let a foreigner hear the English tongue be- 
neath a tricoloured cockade. Your business with me.’ 

The secret of my removal from the audience-room was now out—national 
pride—and few possessed it more strongly than Lord Keith—had made him 
dread that the Spaniards should think an Englishman capable of the baseness 
of fighting against his country. The relative position of the two officers was 
of a delicate nature, and though now allies, yet there was some degree of 
doubt as to the real intentions of the Court of Spain. ‘First, sir,’ said I, in | 
reply to his demand, ‘allow me to undeceive you with respect to my actual | 
character.’ | 

“ «Tt is hardly necessary,’ returned he, impatiently. 

“** But in justice to myself, sir,’ urged I, with some degree of vehemence, 
* surely you will not deny me that.’ 

“+ Oh—-ay—yes—justice,’ repeated he significantly, and plainly evincing that 
he thought the onlv justice I merited was a halter; ‘well, well, go on.’ 

“ «First, then, sir, I am, like yourself, in the service of England,’—he looked 
at my tricoloured cockade as a refutation to my assertioo—‘ and though in what 
may be considered an humble capacity, my duties are not altogether unimportant 
or useless to the state.’ 

“T uttered this with more pomposity than was consistent with my assumed 
humility, and it drew from the gallant seaman a ‘humph—pray, what the devil 
are you, then *” 

“* A Government messenger,’ said I; for I was then averse to being looked 
upon aud considered as a spy—young blood revolted at it. 

“* Your credentials,’ demanded he; ‘but avast, it is hardly probable that, 
engaged as you appear to have been,’ and he eyed my dress suspiciously, ‘that 
you can have preserved any. A few answers to the questions I shall put will 
satisfy me.’ 

“T replied to all his inquiries, and briefly narrated my engagements with 
Mr. Pitt, and the causes that led tomy being at Toulon. I then announced 
that the enemy was at Ollioule—a circumstance which J found the gallant 
Captain wholly ignorant of ; and he expressed gratification that the intelli- 
gence had thus timely reached him. A patrol was instantly sent out, who 
brought in some wounded peasants that had been skirmishing with the ad- 
vance of Carteaux’s troops, under Mouriel, and they fully confirmed my state- 
ments. Captain Elphinstone speedily collected a force of about 600 men, 








English and Spanish,with which he marched upon Ollioule, leaving orders that a 
reinforcement of the Royalist French, with cannon and cavalry, should immedi- 


| 
ately follow. 
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discovered by any of the peasantry I should have my brains beat out with as lit- 
tle remorse as would be excited in killing a wolf. 

“ At length the noise and tumult of warfare rolled away, and was succeeded 
by a quiet night, during which I made several ineffectual attempts to walk, but 
could not accomplish it; I, therefore, crawled, as well as I could, for a short 
distance, and then lay down. A portion of the grapes had been got in, but 
there was yet a great quantity of rich, ripe, luscious bunches on the vines: 
so that I was enabled to feed upon them, and quench my thirst by chewing 
their leaves. 

“Thus I continued unmolested till about noon on the following day, when, 
by the crushing of the twigs, and the unusual rustling amongst the leaves, I 
was aware that some one was approaching. I had no arms to resist an at- 
tack; and if I had been armed, my efforts must have been almost powerless, 
so I crouched down, hoping to escape unobserved, but sensible that my 
death was doomed should the intruder be the owner of the grounds or any of 
his people. , 

‘Closer and closer came the noise; but suddenly, when within a few feet 
of me, the sounds ceased, and phn, remained tranquil. A few minutes 
afterwards, the rustling of branches and footsteps came from another direc- 
tion. The parties communicated with each other by whistling, and were soon 
associated. By their conversation I ascertained that they were soldiers of 
Carteaux’s army, who, after running away, had sought shelter in the vine- 
yard. One of them was wounded, and the other had been out upon the scout, 
to ascertain whether the English had returned to Toulon, and if possible to pro- 
cure food. 

“Finding there would be no danger in making myself known, I called to 
them, and begged their assistance. After a few minutes’ consultation, they 
came to me; and though their provender was very scanty, yet they freely 
shared it. Here we passed the night together,—myself in very great pain, the 
wound in my hip festering ; and, in fact, sir, it has never ceased to be trouble- 
some to me from that time to this. 

“Our position being on an elevation at the extremity of the village, we 
commanded a view of this terrible pass: and, early in the morning, we per- 
ceived a detachmnent of French troops advancing towards the village. One 
company filed off to take possession of the old castle; and as they passed 
pretty close to our place of concealment, our companion, who was not disa- 
bled, went out to apprise the officers of our situation ; and he very soon re- 
turned with several men, who made a sort of bed or litter of their firelocks, 
and I was carried by them up the mountain to the ancient edifice, now in 
ruins, where the two field pieces had been placed, and from which I subsequent- 
ly found that Captain Douglas, of the 11th, and Town-Major of Toulon, met 
with his death-wound. 

“Tt would be utterly impossible for me to give an adequate description of 
the misery which I now underwent. An ignorant but conceited fellow of a 
surgeon attempted to extract the ball, in doing which he cut and mangled me 
in a fearful manner; to which I was obliged to submit. The fellow had been 
a barber in Paris, had dabbled in physic, and, being rather troublesome to the 
Jacobins, they had got him appointed surgeon tea regiment of infantry. Be- 
sides this suffering, I was almost destitute of food, subsisting chiefly upon 
grapes and olives, with sometimes hard black bread. There was, however, no 
lack of wine or spirits; and I might have drunk myself to death for any injunc- 
tion against it from the doctor, who considered that, after he had dressed the 
wounds of his patients, he had nothing more to do with them. 

“This, however, did not last very long; reinforcements of military kept 
constantly arriving from France and Italy, and I was placed under skilful hands, 
which, after three or four weeks, set me on my legs again. 

“The French troops had, by this time, mustered in very formidable divisions, 
amounting in all to between fifteen and twenty thousand men; and now it was 
that Napoleon Bonaparte made the grand step which led to his future elevation 
He had the superintendence of the artillery, and displayed a knowledge and a 
foresight truly wonderful. 

“ At the latter end of September—I cannot exactly recollect the day—a 
push was made by the French during a fog for the heights of Pharon, which, 
after a sharp struggle with the Spaniards and a small party of English, they 
gained possession of,—and the town of Toulon lay immediately beneath them. 
But the next day Lord Mulgrave, in the most gallant and determined man- 
ner, drove them back, with great slaughter, many of the flying French being 





| driven headlong over the heights at the point of the bayonet, and dashed to pie- 


ces below. 

‘The fighting and skirmishing now took place almost daily; and prisoners, 
English, Spanish, and Neapolitan, were frequently brought in. Not being able 
to return to immediate duty, [ had frequently opportunities of conversing with 
these men, particularly the English seamen; and, from having inadvertently 
spoken to some of them in their own tongue, I was looked upon as a traitor, and 
often met with unmeasured abuse, especially from one old tar, who invariably 
held his nose whilst I was near him, that it might not be offended by smelling a 
rebel to his coun'ry. 

This veteran was a boatswain’s-mate belonging to the Windsor Castle, a 
thorough-bred seaman of the old school, whose idol was his king, and whose 
creed was the unsullied triumph of the British flag—but, with the usual preju- 
dice of a man-of-war'’s-man, he gloriously d d ‘Billy Pitt,” as the cause of 
any disaster that took place. He had been stunned by a spent shot, when at- 
tacking a French battery on shore, and left for dead, but recovering after the 
boats had shoved off, he was captured and brought in a prisoner. Poor Jack 
Maberly was fond of liquor; it was his easy-besetting sin; and when 
he could get it, he would drink grog and sing “* Rule Britannia” all day long, 
filling up any spare intermediate time with d—ing the French. For this he got 
many a thump from the butts of the muskets, and not unfrequently some sharp 
pricks from the bayonets, but it was all the same to Jack, he drank and sang 
from morning till night, in spite of every opposition, and yet I never saw him 
what may be called thoroughly drunk. 

“ About this time I was ordered to my duty ; and, in consequence of mv be- 
ing wounded, was promoted to the rank of serjeant, although I knew but very 
little of soldiering. Forthis favour 1 was indebted to Colonel Mourrett, who 
stated that he had been eye-witness to my gallantry during the skirmish at Ol- 
lioule. I naturally concluded he had mistaken me for some one else ; but, as it 
was to my advantage, asa matter of course I did not undeceive him. 

“ One afrernoon—it was growing towards evening, and | had been upon a 
tour of inspection at some of the outposts—I was accosted by a person whom 
I immediately recognised asthe younger Robespierre, and was rather alarmed to 
find that the recognition was mutual But my apprehensions soon subsided, 

when he not only congratulated me upon the profession I had selected, but pro- 
mised his good services in pushing me forward in the army. He told me he 
had been appointed commissioner from the Directory, as well as one of the prin- 
cipal comimissaries, and was possessed of considerable influence, which he would 
exert in my favour. 

“TI was very much puzzled at all this; for I naturally concluded he was per- 
fectly conversant with the fact of my receiving a commission in the Army of 
the North. Yet, on further consideration, I recollected that, at the period of my 
departure from Paris, Robespierre was absent on a secret mission to Nantes ; 
and the probabilities were, that he had made no inquiry respecting me. Still, | 
felt far from easy, especially as | was aware that there would be no escaping 
the keen penetration of Major Bonaparte, should ill luck bring us together. 
Nor were my apprehensions of a rencontre diminished, when, on the following 





‘*At my own request, but escorted by a corporal and two privates, I ac- | day, I received a lieutenant’s commission, with orders to join the staff under 


companied the expedition; but, knowing the precise position in which I had | 


General Carteux, and to act as Under-Military-Secretary 1 accordingly repair- 


left the enemy the previous night, Captain Elphinstone called me to the front, | ed to head-quarters: and promotion, fame, distinction, everything dazzling 
and made me describe every particular, and we conversed on our march upon | opened before me,—aLt except Honour.—[ To be Continued.] 


the several subjects connected with the Revolution. 


meant to dispose of myself in future. I told himthat! should again return to 


or other to communicate to the Admiral. I requested him to afford me an op- 


He apologised for his | 
harshness towards me on our first interview, and inquired in what manner I | 


‘ . | 
the enemy, and gain what intelligence I could, which I would find some means | 





THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


By the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. In 2 vols. London : Murray. 
The author intimates in his preface, that the ‘‘ utility of researches conducted 


es to slip away unobserved, and by no means to let my real character be | under the guidance of impressions received in India,” is one reason which in- 
D 


own. 
The enemy could not see us advance till we were pretty close upon them, 
when they promptly endeavoured to gain the heights above the village; but 
which, through the activity and gallantry of detachments from the 11th Regi- 
ment, were very soon preoccupied, and the enemy repulsed. Much time was 


Captain Elphinstone commenced the attack about six o'clock in the evening, 
which was sustained in the most vigorous and daring manner. 


flame issuing from amidst the delicious foliage, above which rose the curling 
smoke. A ruinous castle, towards the summit of one of the hills, was also 
occupied by the enemy, with two pieces of cannon, and the pass of Ollioule 
itself was strongly defended with artillery and musketry. 
all these, the assaulters undauntealy rushed forward, amidst a very heavy fire, 
carrying position after position with amazing rapidity, so that the enemy in 


a short time abandoned the village, leaving behind them their guns, ammuni- | 


tion, horses, colours, &c. In fact, seldom had a retreat been more precipi- 
tately made. 

“My comrades, the guides, had very early run away, and I took an opportu 
nity, whilst the troops were pursuing my own regiment up a steep hill at the ex- 
tremi'y of the village, to step off and conceal myself in a vineyard; where, 
however, a stray ball found me, and [ received a wound in my hip—whether it 
came from friend or foe I cannot tell, nor does it much matter. It disabled me 
from moving, and I had also the unpleasant conviction upon my mind that if 


He assented, and [ was ordered forward with the guides. | 


. ‘ } 
lost in waiting for the Royalist reinforcement ; but, not making its appearance, | 


Yet, notwithstanding | 


duced him to undertake a work that might seem to be superfluous after the | 


‘ingenious, original, and elaborate” history of Mill, and the late compilations 
of Messrs. Gleig and Murray: and these Indian “ impressions” form perhaps 
the most striking characteristic of Mr. Elphinstone’s undertaking. Whatever 
may be its merits or demerits in other points of view, we meet continual traces 
of a mind familiar with the country, the people, and the life which are described ; 
giving an air of truth to the narrative, and of certainty to the conclusions, 


A great number | whilst, in passages that admit of such treatment, a succession of little Oriental 
of the enemy were posted in the vineyards and olive plantations that clothed | 


the sides of the hills; and it was a curious sight to see the death-dealing | 


pictures are presented to the reader, that are obviously drawn from reality 
Besides the advantage of a residence in India, (which Mill so strenuously, 
but, we agree with his editor Professor Wilson in thinking, 80 incorrectly, main- 
tains to be useless to its historian,) Mr. Elphinstone has the benefit of sources 
of information unknown to his great predecessor, through later discoveries and 
translations. The leading principle of his judgment is also different from Mill’s ; 
| being decidedly favourable to the Indian character, making all those allowances 
| for their acknowledged vices that are usually made by men acquainted with the 
| whole circumstances, and satisfactorily explaining many things, which only 
| seem to be vices because reported by ill-informed and prejudiced persons, and 
jvdged of by minds educated under another state of society and trained to de 
| termine things by a different standard. A more extended and a juster know- 
ledge is therefore brought to his task by Mr. Elphinstone than Mill could attain 
| to from the nature of things ; and his History of India, if it achieve no other 
| object, will enable the student to examine his subject from two points of 
| view. 
| The division of the volumes before us is fourfold. The first section contains 
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a rapid and graphic view of the geographid YoMent, physical features, climate, 
and productions of India. The second embraces an account of all those 
things which distinguish one people from another, and go to make up civilized 
society ,—such as laws, manners, arts, science, literature, and religion. The 
third division of the work contains a history of the early Hindoo governments, 
—properly brief, for nothing certain is known of them; to which are append- 
ed, amongst other things, a view of India at the time of Alexander’s invasion, 
and an account of the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The fourth and largest sec- 
tion contains the Mahometan conquests of India, from the desultory invasions 
and transient successes of the Arabs, and of the Afghans under Mahmud of 
Ghazni, till the Mogul conquest of Hindostan by Baber, about 1520: and thence 
through the reigns of Akber, Shah Jehan, Auranzib, end other less distinguish 
ed members of the house of Timour, till the invasion of the Persian Nadir 
Shah, in 1739, destroyed the power of the Great Mogul and the prestige attach- 
ing to his name, leaving to the Marattas the task of dismembering the empire, 
to prepare the way for the triumph of the British. The history of European 
transactions in India is reserved for another publication. 

Of the present sections we prefer the first two; not merely for the lifelike 
character and the fulness of knowledge which they display, but from the greater 
completeness and comprehension of the subject. 

As an example of Mr. Elphinstone’s historical style, we will take a passage 
descriptive of the virtual destruction of the Mogul empire, when Nadir, after 
defeating the Emperor's army in the field, compelled the degraded sovereign to 
accompany him to the capital, and plundered his treasury and massacred his 
subjects before his face. 

THE MASSACRE OF DELHI. 

The army reached Delhi in the beginning of March, when both Kings took 
up their residence in the royal palace. Nadir distributed a portion of his troops 
throughout the town ; he ordered strict discipline to be observed, and placed 
safeguards in different places for the protection of the inhabitants. 

These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the Indians ; who looked 
on the ferocity of these strangers with terror, and on their intrusion with dis- 
gust. On the second day after the occupation of the city, a report was spread 
that Nadir Shah was dead; on which the hatred of the Indians broke forth 
without restraint. They fell on all the Persians within their reach ; and from 
the manner in which those troops were scattered throughout the city, a con- 
siderable number fell sacrifices to the popular fury. The Indian nobles made 
no effort to protect the Persians; some even gave those up to be murdered who 
had been furnished for the protection of their palaces. 

Nadir Shah at first applied his whole attention to suppressing the tumult ; 
and, though provoked to find that it continued during the whole night, and 
seemed rather to increase than diminish, he mounted his horse at daybreak, in 
the hope that his presence would restore quiet. The first objects that met 
his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his countrymen ; and he was soon 
assailed with stones, arrows, and fire-arms, from the houses. At last one of his 
chiefs was killed at his side, by a shot aimed at himself: when he gave way to 
his passion, and ordered a general massacre of the Indians. The slaughter raged 
from sunrise till the day was far advanced, and was attended with all the horrors 
that could be inspired by rapine, lust, and thirst of vengeance. The city was 
set on fire in several places, and was soon involved in one scene of destruction, 
plood, and terror. 

At length Nadir, satiated with carnage, allowed himself to be prevailed on 
by the intercession of the Emperor or his prime minister, and gave an order to 
stop the massacre ; and, tothe infinite credit of his discipline, it was immediate- 
ly obeyed. 

But the sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease with this tragedy. 
Nadir’s sole object in invading India was to enrich himself by its_ plunder, 
and he began to discuss the contributions from the moment of his victory. 
His first adviser was Sadat Khan: that nobleman died soon after reaching 
Deihi, when the work of exaction was committed to Sirbuland Khan and a 
Persian named Tahmasp Khan; and their proceedings, which were sufficient 
ly rigorous of themselves, were urged on by the violence and impatience 
of Nadir. 

They first took possession of the imperial treasures and jewels, including 
the celebrated peacock throne. They afterwards seized on the whole effects 
of some great nobles, and compelled the rest to sacrifice the largest part o 
their property as a ransom for the remainder. They then fell on the inferior of f 
ficers and on the common inhabitants: guards were stationed to prevent people 
leaving the city, and every man was constrained to disclose the amount of 
his furtune, and to pay accordingly. Every species of cruelty was employ- 
ed to extort these contributions. Even men of consequence were beaten to 
draw forth confessions. Great numbers of the inhabitants died of the usage 
they received. and many destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace and tor- 
ture. ‘Sleep and rest forsook the city. In every chamber and house was 
heard the cry of affliction, It was, before, a general massacre, but now the 
murder of individuals.” 

Contributions were also levied on the governors of provinces; until Nadir 
was at length convinced that he had exhausted all the sources from which 
wealth was to be obtained, and prepared himself to return to his own domi- 
vions. He made a treaty with Mohammed Shah, by which all the country 
West of the Indus was ceded to him. He married his son to a princess of the 
house of Teimur; and at last he seated Mohammed on the throne, invested 
him with hisown hand, with the ornaments of the diadem, and enjoined all 
the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on pain of his future indignation and 
vengeance. 

At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence of fifty-eight days, car- 
rying with him a treasure in money, amounting, by the lowest computation, to 
eight or nine millions sterling, besides several millions in gold and silver plate, 
valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every description; and this does not in- 
clude the jewels, which were inestimable. He also carried off many elephants, 
horses, and camels, and led away the most skilful workmen and artisans, to the 
number of some hundreds. 

[The general descriptions of the country, the people, and their institutions, 
have more of life and Indian character than the history; as will be seen by a 
few specimens. ] 

LOSS OF CASTE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

The loss of caste is faintly described by saying that itis civil death. A man 
not only cannot inherit, nor contract, nor give evidence, but he is excluded from 
all the intercourse of private life, as well as from the privileges of a citizen. 
He must not be admitted into his father’s house; his nearest relations must 
not communicate with him; and he is deprived of all the consolations of reli- 
gion in this life, and all hope of happiness in that which is to follow. Unless, 
however, caste be lost for an enormous offence, or for long continued breach of 
rules, it can always be regained by expiation ; and the means of recovering it 
must be very easy, for the effects of the loss of it are now scarcely observable. 
It occurs, no doubt, and prosecutions are not unfrequent in our courts for un- 
just exclusion from caste ; but in a long residence in India, I do not remember 
ever to have met with or heard of an individual placed in the circumstances 
which I have described. 

INDIAN COTTAGES. 

The houses of a Bengal and Hindostan village have been contrasted. The 
cottage of Bengal, with its trim curved thatched rouf and cane walls, is the 
best-looking in India. 

Those of Hindostan are tiled, and built of clay or unburnt bricks ; and though 
equally convenient, have less neatness of appearance. The mud or stone huts 
and terraced roofs of the Deccan village look as if they were mere uncovered 
ruins, and are the least pleasing to the eye of any. Further south, though the 
material is the same, the execution is much better; and the walls, being painted 
in broad perpendicular streaks of white and red, have an appearance of neat- 
ness and cleaaness. 

THE PLACE-HUNTING CASTE. 

The great-men about the Government will be spoken of hereafter; but the 
innumerable clerks and hangers-on in lower stations must not be passed over 
without mention. Not only has every office numbers of these men, but every 
department, however small, must have one : a company of soldiers would not be 
complete without its clerk. Every nobleman (besides those employed in collec- 
tions and accounts) has clerks of the kitchen, of the stable, the hawking estab- 
lishments, &c. Intercourse of business and civility {s carried oii through these 
people, who also furnish the news writers ; and, after all, great numbers are un- 
employed, and are ready agents In every sort of plot and Intrigue. 

INDIAN HORSEMANSHIP. 

The military men, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, are all active and 
excellent horsemen. The Marattas in particular are celebrated for their manage- 
ment of the horse and lance. ‘They all ride very short, and use tight martingales 
and light but very sharp bits Their horses are always well on their haunches, 
and are taught to turn suddenly, when at speed, in the least possible room. 
They are also taught to make sudden bounds forward ; by which they bring 
their rider on his adversary’s bridle-arm before he has time to counteract the 
manceuvre. 

The skirmishers of two Indian armies mix and contend with their spears in 
a way that looks very like play to an European. They wheel round and round 
each other, and make feigned pushes, apparently without any intention of 
coming in contact, though always nearly within reach. They are, in fact, 
straining every nerve to carry their point; but each is thrown out by the dex- 
terous evolutions of his antagonist, until, at length, one being struck through 
and knocked off his horse, first convinces the spectator that both parvies were In 
earnest. 

CHARGE OF CAVALRY. , 

The most important part of the Hindi battles is now a cannonade. In this 
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excel, and have occasioned heavy loss to us in our battles with 

pach gro Pe most characteristic mode of fighting (besides skirmishing,which 
is a favourite sort of warfare) is a general charge o cavalry, which soon brings 

to a crisis. 

See can be more magnificent than this sort of charge. Even the slow 
advance of such a sea of horsemen has something in it more than usually oe 
essive; and, when iy move on at speed, the thunder of the ground, the 
flashing of their arms, the brandishing of their spears, the agitation of their 
banners rushing through the wind, and the rapid approach of such a countless 
multitude, produce sensations of grandeur which the imagination cannot sur- 

Ss. ; 

Their mode is to charge the front and the flanks at once ; and the manner i. 
which they perform this manceuvre has sometimes called forth the pee: 
European antagonists, and is certainly surprising in an undisciplined body. : e 
whole appear to be coming on at full speed towards their adversary’s front,when, 
suddenly, those selected for the duty at once wheel inwards, bring their spears 
by one motion to the side nearest the enemy, and are in upon his flank before 
their intention is suspected. : , 

These charges, though grand, are ineffectual against regular np - “a 
they catch them in a moment of confusion, or when they have been thinned by 

e fire of cannon. ; 

Z [The sagacity of the Red Indian in tracing an enemy, by his marks in the fo- 
rest or prairie, is well known ; but that is nothing to the skill of an Asiatic. ] 
INDIAN THIEFTAKERS. ; P 

The hired watchmen are generally of these castes, [thieves,] and are faithful 
and efficacious. Their presence alone is a protection against their own class ; 
and their skill and vigilance, against strangers. Guzerat is famous for one class 
of people of this sort, whose business It 1s to trace thieves by their footsteps. 
In a dry country a bare foot leaves little print to common eyes ; but one of 
these people will perceive all its peculiarities so as to recognize it in all cir- 
cumstances, and will pursue a robber by these vestiges for a distance that seems 
“Goetee employed to pursue a man who had carried off the plate belonging to 
a regimental mess at Caira : he tracked him to Ahmedabad, twelve or fourteen 
miles ; lost him among the well-trodden streets of that city, but recovered his 
traces on reaching the opposite gate ; and, though long foiled by the fugitive’s 
running up the water of arivulet, he at last came up with him, and recovered 
the property, after a chase of from twenty to thirty miles. 

INDIAN GRATITUDE. 

The natives of India are often accused of wanting gratitude ; but it does not 
appear that those who make the charge have done much to inspire such a senti- 
ment. When masters are really kind and considerate, they find as warm a re- 
turn from Indian servants as any in the world ; and there are few who have tried 
them in sickness, or in difficulties and dangers, who do not bear witness to their 
sympathy and attachment. Their devotion to their own chiefs is proverbial,and 
can arise from no other cause than gratitude, unless where caste supplies the 

lace of clannish feeling. The fidelity of our Sepoys to their foreign masters 
Res been shown in instances which it would be difficult to match even among na- 
tional troops in any other country. 

Nor is this confined to the lower orders: it is common to see persons who 
have been patronized by men in power not only continue their attachment to 
them when in disgrace, but even to their families when they have left them in a 
helpless condition. 

A perfectly authentic instance might be mentioned of an English gentleman 
in a high station in Bengal, who was dismissed, and afterwards reduced to great 
temporary difficulties in his own country : a native of rank to whom he had been 
kind supplied him, when in those circumstances, with upwards of £10,000 ; of 
which he would not accept repayment, and for which he could expect no possible 
return. This generous friend was a Maratta Biamin, a race of all others who 
have least sympathy with people of other castes, and who are most hardened 
and corrupted by power. 





THE RED MORNING. 


BY ELI BLACKGOWN, D.D. 


I was at Tangiers in Africa, a guest of the American consul—I had waxed | 


tired of ‘* Don Quixote” and of my siesta—I threw down my book, rubbed my 
eyes, and rang the bell. 

“* Martin !’’ ‘* Senor !” 

‘My horse.” * Yes, sir.” 

I yawned once or twice, pulled up my boots, and went down stairs with spurs 
jingling at my heels. My noble steed, Sheriff, was out, saddled and bridled, 
foaming and stamping with stormy impatience. He hailed his rider with a cheer- 
ful neigh, bent his head with an air of submissive intelligence, and suffered me 
to get my seat undisputed. Then off he went like a dart, breaking intostrange 
bounds and capers. 


and take care of my horse. But as svon as we had reached the shore, and my 


horse fe!t the sand of the beach soft and dull ‘under his well-shod feet,” he | 


recognized the wonted field of his former achievements, shook his waving mane, 
and trembled all over, snuffing the cool sea-breeze, dashing the foaming surf 
with magnanimous passion, and uttering neigh after neigh in a loud, piercing 
tone of defiance. 

Bred up in the country of lions, the Arabian horse of Barbary partakes of 
the wild combative nature of the monsters of the desert. Sheriff, one of the 
best specimens from the stables of the Sultan of Morocco, was given me as a 
present from a Moorish lord, a sheriff, as he was called, or son of the prophet, 
who from Mahomet claimed his descent in a straight line, in spite of his woolly 
hair and sable complexion betraying the negro blood that ran in his veins. ‘*‘ He 


would rather,”’ he said, ‘‘ cut off his right hand with his left than part with his | 


horse for money, but he condescended to accept in his turn a present from me of 
thirty Spanish doubloons, as the price,” he said, “‘not of the horse, but of his 
silver shoes.” Truly you would have said that no gold could be a fair price for 
the generous animal. He was a full size war-horse of true Arabian breed, and 
could boast of legitimate descent with much better right than his master. He 
wes strong-built and elastic, swift and mighty, black all over as a raven, save 
where glared the redness of his eyes, and the glow of his nostrils of fire. The 
beach of Tangiers, stretching all along the western side of the gulf, as wide 
as a tide of fourteen feet can work it, forms the favourite promenade, the park 
of the town. The fashionables of both sexes—I mean of the christian residents 
—are to be seen late in the dfternoon, alone or ina groups, followed by their 
Moorish drogmen, running their horses full speed in all directions, and some of 
them shooting sea-fowls as they gallop around. 

All the European states, rather through force of habit than by an actual need, 


send their consul-generals or chargés d'affaires, or representatives, to the em- | 


peror of Morocco, who bids them reside in large and splendid palaces in Tan- 
giers, with a sumptuous salary, and nothing in the world todo but building and 
gardening, feasting, hunting, riding, masquerading and dancing. It is a small 
but a fair and choice society of idle and highly-aristocratical people, surround- 
ed with Jewish and Morisco servants, for whom to kear is to obey, eternally 
busy in finding new sources of amusement, eternally divided by petty factions, 
punctilios, and scandals, alternating their sunshiny days with visits and compli- 
ments, pic-nics, boar hunts, shooting matches, and sailing parties ; at times en- 
livened by a fresh supply of new dancers and sportsmen from the accidental ar- 


rival of a man-of-war, or from the idlers of the neighbouring garrison of Gib- | 


raltar ; a motley company, various in manners, language, and feeling ; but upon 
the whole refined, amiable, and, apparently at least, living in the most perfect 
harmony and good-will. 

A guest of one of the high potentates, and newly arrived among them, I was 
on the best terms with the whole company, who, as usual, had hardly any better 
occupation for some weeks than to speculate who the deuce I might be, and what 
wind might have driven me to their shores. I received, therefore, the kindest 
bows from the cavaliers, and the loveliest smiles from the ladies of the highly- 
dressed equestrian groups, whom I met on my way, and who turned round to 
ask me to join their company, and looked long after me in great anxiety, lest I 


should confer upon any of their rivals the honour I had not condescended to 
grant them. 


The gulf of Tangiers is encircled by a crown of hills, low, barren, and white, 


where once gardens flourishing grew, now given up by the !azy Moslem to the 
all-invading sands, from under which the half-buried old vine sends forth its 
smothered tendrils, struggling against their fate with tenacious vitality, and 
panting for air. On the right, on the banks of a cool rivulet, you tread on 
what are called the ruins of old Tangiers, or Tingis, the ancient capital of these 
remote provinces in the time of the Roman empire : on the left the cloud-hood- 
ed summit of the Ape’s Hill rises to the sky. spreading its wide skirts from sea 
to sea, bare and bleak, scattered with a few dismantled towers and hamlets. On 
the south the scene is closed by the wine-coloured sea, and further off by the 
blue shores of Andalusia, fading in the distance, like the last decorations of a 
landscape on the stage. 

Martin, my faithful groom and squire, followed me ata little d 
on a brisk Barbary mule, whose pace enabled him to keep on with Sheriff in all 
the wildest pranks of his disorderly career. Martin, a clever intellic« 
whom my host had kindly placed at my disposal, served me 
rienced guide, sometimes as an agreeable com anion 

‘Martin, to whom belongs yonder tower, down in the plai 
‘hat row of cypresses !”’ ; 

“Tt is the garden of Portugal, an it please your lordst 
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Garden of Portugal, for such as do not understand it. means the warden of 

: L 
the Port iguese consul; for these worthy dignitaries flect to assume the name 
of the powers they represent, and, when the y have their embroidered coats on, 





che Albion. 


they style themselves Denmark, England, Spain, Naples, or Portugal, with such 
familiarity as we find usual among monarchs in one of Shakspeare's plays. 

“ And,” added I, “are the consul and family there at present *” 

“Not that I know, sir. They were all in town until late in the afternooa.” 

How far is it to the tower? Do you know the way?” 

“Dol, sir? By day or night, by fair weather or foul, I will show you to any 
place you list, a hunlred miles all round God-shielded Tangiers. It is only 
half an hour's ride, and Ramon will be there to open the gate.”’ 

‘“*And pray who is he, Ramon ?” 

“ He is the Moor, sir, the gardener of Portugal—a Moor, sir,” he added with 
an awkward smile, ‘a Moor, like me, and the best of my comrades and friends. 
Honest Spaniards both, who wear a turban for the punishment of our sins.” 

‘* A renegade?” 


“Yes, sir, a renegade: we left Spain together, came hither together, and— 
were lost together.” 

I turned round and looked upon him as he spoke, and for the first time since I 
knew him I was struck by the fine expression of his countenance. There is al- 
ways something uncommon about the person, manners, and habits of those 
wretched outcasts, whom want, crime, or misfortune, cast on the African shores 
to abjure their country and the faith of their fathers: and I always fancied that 
every renegade must have an interesting, at least a sad story to tell of himself. 

‘* What was your business at home, and what part of Spain were you from 1” 

“From Valencia, your lordship, and both belonged to the army. Ramon was 
a sergeant in a regiment of light horse, and I a corporal under his orders.” 

‘And for what did you leave your country?” said I, reigning up Sheriff, 
to allow my squire to come up by my side, to the great annoyance of my 
proud steed, whose aristocratic feelings seemed to be hurt by the close vicinity 
of the mule. 

‘“‘We were sent here in disgrace,” said Martin, ‘and not certainly from our 
choice.” Then assuming that attitude of story telling which is peculiar te the 
Spaniards, and which reminded me forcibly of Sancho Panaa, he raised his 
hand, waving it gracefully and majestically, describing the line of beauty in the 
air, and commenced his narration. 

Ramon and his friend were both stationed at Seville. The wantonnese of 
youth and the idleness of a garrison easily led them toa life of dissipation and 
riot. But for several weeks Martin had missed the company of Ramon his in- 
divisible friend, at the tavern and the billiard-room, their favourite haunts. The 
rumour was about, that the gallant sergeant had betaken himself to an exem- 
plary life; that he had turned out a bigot, and was seldom to be seen out of 
church. His comrades for a long while tried every art to win him back to their 
mess ; but seeing him incorrigible, they gave him up as lost, and, as Martin 
expressed it, ‘they cut him dead like a crest-failen, priest-ridden, sad dog.” 
They did not guess what a dangerous game he was pursuing. One evening 
he came to his friend all pale and dark ; with an air of mystery, he asked him 
to take his sabre and follow himin silence. ‘ A Spaniard, sir,” observed Mar- 
tin, needs no more information, no further exhortation to follow his friend te 
the end of the world.” The two friends stole out of their barracks, walked 
through dark lanes and courts, and stopped under a high wall which looked like 
the enclosure of a prison. Here Ramon clapped his hands thrice, a long string 
was dropped from the height of the wall, by a white arm from a grated window 
above. The sergeant fastened a rope-ladder to the end of the string, but while 
the ladder was slowly ascending, a band of a/guazils of the Inquisition were 





For a long while all I could do was to my mind my way, | 


upon our two adventurers, and it was only by the utmost exertion that, drawing 
| their swords and fighting close to each other with the determination of despair, 
| they made their way through their assailants, and reached their quarters in 
| safety. 
| “Tt was only in the morning,” said Martin, ‘that I knew to its full extent 
the abyss we had fallen into.” They were threwn into a dungeon thence to be 
; summoned before a council of war, who sentenced them both to be shot, under 
| charge of having attempted the abduction of an Ursuline nun. Fortunately, 
| General de ja Cerda, who had been in his youth a very intimate friend of Ra- 
| mon’s mother, for Ramon had noble blood in his veins, interceded for the cul- 
prits’ life, and their penance was commuted into transportation for life to Me- 
lilla, one of the few fortresses on the coast of Morocco that still obey the stand- 
| ard and receive the garrisons of Spain. 
| Ramon and Martin had been nearly six months in this place of lonely con- 
| finement, and both stood once looking from the battlements of the cutmost bul- 
| wark upon the sea, or upon the blue crests of their native sierras, many of their 
| fellow-soldiers playing on the terrace around them, when their attention was sud- 
| denly attracted by harsh shouts from the plain, which they easily recognized as 
the war-cry of the Moors. The garrison were then in the most profound secu- 
rity of peace, nor was there any instance, time out of memory, of any hostile 
attack on the part of their neighbours. It was therefore rather with surprise 
than dismay that the sentinels on the watch-towers were heard to utter the 
alarm-cry, which curdled so often the blood in their ancestors’ veins: ‘‘ El 
Moro! El Moro!” 

It was early in the morning of a fine day of autumn, and the sun rose bright 
and gay from an ocean of purple, when a single knight, armed at all points, in 
the proudest Moorish apparel, was descried riding through the plain gallantly 
and fearlessly within reach of gun-shot, mounted on a powerful roan, wheeling 
and winding in wide circles around, and at every turn repeating his savage yell, 
** Allah! ill Allah !” 

Hence, by a sudden motion, throwing himself back on his saddle, he reigned 
up his horse in the midst of his wild race, and stood motionless by the castle 
moat, waving his hand in a threatening gesture, and with the same voice of 
vaunt and scorn he challenged the bravest among the Spaniards to descend into 
the plain, and exchange a shot with him, “for the bonour,” he said, * of Issa 
ben Maria, the prophet of the Christians.” 

Our twonewly-arrived comrades did not quite understand the purport of his 
words, but there was no mistaking his look and tone of defiance. The other 
soldiers, accustomed to similar bravadoes, and most strictly forbidden to engage 
in private brawls with their dangerous neighbours, answered the Moor only with 
grins and grimaces ; but Ramon who, as | have said, had a few drops of ‘hi- 
dalgo’ blood in his veins, threw down his handkerchief to the challenger (gaunt- 
let he had none) as a pledge of combat, ran to the commander, Don Ramirez 
de Beramendi, and begged him on his knees to be allowed to go down and chas- 
tise the rashness ef the Moor. Don Ramirez, a benevolent but severe officer, 


to whom Ramon had come particularly recommended, endeavoured by friendly | 
remonstfances and by gentle railleries to Jaugh him out of his purpose ; but 
the enthusiasm of the young soldier proved contagious, and his earnest entreat- | 


ies prevailed over the sound judgment of the veteran, and over the rigorous 
dictates of his duty. ‘ Pues vate con Dios, hijo,” said he; ‘*God be with 
thee then, my son, and with thee rest the care of the honour of Castile.” And 
row all was bustle and confusion in the garrison: the soldiery, awakened from 
their wonted apathy, surrounded their champion with loud acclamations. They 
were all busy in dressing and equipping him; Don Ramirez made him a pre- 
sent of a bay Andalusian, and of a carbine, one of the best specimens of the 
Catalonian founderies of old. 
brass helmet on his brows, promised, on his honour, to comply with his last 
wish, to obtain his friend’s release and his free return home, should he have 
succumbed in fight. Hence, accompanied by the officers of his staff, he es- 
corted him to the gate, embraced him once more on the drawbridge, and dis- 
missed him with a hearty “ Vaya con Dios, caballero.” 

The two champions stood in front of each other. The garrison crowded the 
battlements, holding their breath in awe and anxiety. Down on the plain, in 
the marshes and ne ighbouring forests, far on the hills, on the sea, there reigned 
silence and solitude. Thetwo champions stood in front of each other motion- 
less, mute, like two painted knights, measuring each other with a steady look, 
and waiting for the signal of attack. The Moor, a giant, with a tall and some- 
what portly stature, dark, grim, weather. beaten, seemed to have on his side all 
the advantages of bodily strength. Mounted on a horse of equally colossal 
size, all wrapped in his thousand folds of turban, caftan, tunic, and hood, which 

| rendered him almost invulnerable, without, in the least, hindering the swiftness 
and suppleness of his motions, held in his hand his long silvery rifle, lifted up to 
| the sky in a votive attitude of mental prayer. Ramon, a youth of slender frame 
| and gracile constitution, made up by ardour of soul and intrepidity of heart for 


| 


| what he seemed to lack in vigour and amplitude of limbs. He had seen war 
in all its formidable aspects in the last campaigns against Napoleon in 1814, and 
again in the wars of the Constitution of 1823, and was valued by his officers 
jon account of his manly valour, as he was endeared to his comrades for his 
gentle and affectionate disposition. He turned his head round towards the 
castle, and made with his sword a military salute to his commander. He des- 
cried his bosom friend, Martin, among the crowd of the bystanders: he smiled 
and laid his hand on his heart. Don Ramirez, who stood on the parapet of the 
main tower, nodded to his trumpeter, and the signal was given. 

The turbaned warrior stooped on his steed, couched his long shade-casting 
rifle after the Moorish fashion, resting its butt-end on his breast, and holding 1 
horizontally with his right hand, while the left had the management of the reins ; 
he gave his horse the spur, and ran, full speed, on his antagonist. He fired at 
the distance of forty steps, but missed his shot. His Arabian courser sank on 





| his haunches at the report of the gun, (for such is thediscipline of their Moorish 
| manége,) and stood st ll, stiff as if thunderstruck, trembling all over with his 
own exertion. Ramon, who had never stirred from his spot, now av g him- 
| self of the instant in which the Moor turned his horse’s head to whee m round, 
‘in his turn levelled his piece, and took a calm deliberate aim His ball grazed 
the front of his adversary, shook off his hood, and struck down his turban, which 

rolled on the ground end unfolded itself in a long white scarf al) sparkling with 


| jewels. The pagan flung off his rife, cursing Allak and his prophet, and slowly 


| reigning his courser back, unsheathed his sword, and returned to a more close 





He kissed him on his forehead, as he laid a | 


Pilly rte 





and deadly engagement. There was a long, a warm, a desperate confliet ; the 
veins of the combatants were swollen, their breath grew thick, their eyes 
breathed fire and death. The Moor hoped to overwhelm the Spaniard by the 


weight of his horse, whom he urged on at a furious rate, plunging his rowels in 


_ his panting sides, and lashing his long neck and breast with the flat of his sword. 
But the swiftness of the Andalusian steed, and the skill of his rider, foiled his 


| fell attempt, and shunned a collision in which the odds were too plainly agai 
them ; and, as the Moslem, all intent on his purpose, rashly forgot his Fe og 
he parried too late a severe cut that Ramon had aimed at his bare forehead, and 
| with great joy the spectators beheld the blood, streaming fast and copious from 
| the bare shaven head of the Moor. Again the Moslem started back, raising his. 
face towards heaven with blasphemy in his eyes. Then he set his horse to a 
| canter, and dealt a blow with his scimitar, which struck down the Christian’s 
| Sword into fragments, cut down his crest, and crushed his helmet, and stunned 
| the baptized head so awfully, that poor Ramon, reeling tothe right and left, 
| could scarcely hold his saddle by clinging fast to the of his charger. The 
oor, without giving him leisure to recover, threw both his arms round the waist 
of his astounded antagonist, raised him from his horse, laid him on his own sad- 
dle-bow, galloped off with a shout of triumph, and was soon out of sight, bear- 
ing his prey with him, who struggled in vain in his grasp, and writhed like an 
adder in the claws of the kite. 

It was a long time before the spectators could recover from their surprise. 
But finally the commander ordered the trumpet to sound to horse, let down the 
drawbridge, jumped himself on Ramon's charger, which had run back to the 
gate, and, at the imminent risk of violating the peace existing between the two 
nations, he crossed the line, and rode at the head of a few ef his horsemen on 
the tracks of the fugitives. In vain ;—three months elapsed before Martin 
could hear any tidings of his lost friend. Don Ramirez, faithful to his engage- 
ment, wrote an account of the accident to the court ef Madrid, soliciting Mar- 
tin’s recall, and begging that an official command should be forwarded to the 
Sultan of Morocco for the restitution of the brave soldier who had been made & 
prisoner in the affray. But things were viewed otherwise at the court of Ma- 

rid. The commander received no answer but a severe reprimand for his breach 
of discipline ; and as he could not well brook the haughty tone in which the 
courtly message was dictated, he resigned his command, and embarked for Spain. 
The new officer, his successor, strongly impressed with the importance of mili- 
tary discipline, exercised a harsh and severe sway upon the garrison, and the so- 
journ of Melilla, which had been for both friends, when united, so tedious and 
dull, became now utterly insupportable for the one who had been left alone. 

It was an ancient custom, established by Don Ramirez, and which the new 
commander Jid not dare to abolish, that the Jews and the poorest Moors of the 
environs should be allowed, once a week, to open a fair on the plain, and quite 
under the walls of the castle, where they came with a long train of women, 
children, asses, and baskets, to sell their fruits and vegetables to such of the gar- 
rison as had contrived to husband enough of their pay to be able to afford sucha 
luxury. One of the Bedouin women, whose face was, according to the manner 
of the country, completely muffled up in her cloak, called Martin by name, took 
him aside, and, with great circumspection, raising up her hood for an instant, 
discovered her face—it was—Ramon. 

He hushed ali his friend's impradent joy and surprise; he put an end, by @ 
few words, to his curiosity ; he offered to set him free from his confinement, 
and to take him apart of his destinies. ‘ You may well believe,” said Martin, 
‘*that I waited not for a second invitation.” All their measures were taken in 
great haste, Martin bought some oranges of the pretended Bedouin, and they 
parted. 

In the night, Martin bribed the sentinel on the watch-tower with all the mo- 
ney he had left, and stationed himself in his place. Ramon came, at midnight, 
with three other Moors. They stopped at the foot of the wall, and stre’ched a 
thick woollen blanket, which they held fast by the four corners. The deserter 
jumped on the parapet, and looked down ; it was a height of thirty-five feet ; he 
invoked the Blessed Virgin; ‘for the last time,” said he, he crossed himself, 
aud took his desperate leap. 

In the nearest wood there were horses and camels waiting for them. ill that 
night, and the following day, they rode with unremitting speed. On, on they 
travelled, for five or six days, until at length they arrived at a Moorish castle, in 
the vicinity of Fez, the residence of the conqueror of Ramon, now his kind 
friend and master. Together with his arms and martial attire, the good Moor 
had laid down all rancour and fierceness. He had taken the utmost care of his 
wounded prisoner during his homeward journey, had resigned into his hands the 
direction of his slaves, had dealt towards him with unbounded confidence, and 
made him the supreme ruler of his household. 

Seeing that a secret care preyed upon the heart of his prisoner, the kind mas- 
ter had gently intruded himself inte his inmost secrets, had sympathized with his 
fondest teelings, and ventured him on an expedition to Melilla, furnishing him 
with money, horses, and guides to go to his comrade’s rescue. The Moor went/ 
out to meet them on their return. He took the newly-arrived guest affection- 
ately by the hand, and promising that he should not have more reason to com- 
plein of his captivity than his friend, he showed them into the house. It was on 
a Friday afternoon, a holiday for the followers of the Prophet, and the Moor sat 
down among his slaves, reading some chapters from the Koran for their edifica- 
tion. It would have been difficult for an observe to believe that that same cain, 
august countenance, now so deeply penetrated by a sense of true piety, could 
be the same the two friends had seena few months before, breathing madness 
and vengeance on a field of battle, and uttering dismal imprevations against hea~" 
ven and earth. 

He was a sheriff of the noblest descent; the heir of one of the most illustrm 
ous families of the Moors of Grenada; was called a patriarch, a saint, and a 
wise man in his tribe; was a bosom friend of the emperor of Morocco; and 
| allied to the most conspicuous houses in Barbary. He never spoke without emo- 

tion of the blue hills and of the green * vega” of Grenada, which he called 
still his country; showed still the key of his castle-door, which his great- 
great-grandfather had taken with him, as his household gods, three hundred 
and filty years ago, when fortune deserted the standard of the Prophet, and 
the true believers carried their chagrin and disgrace into the Jand of exile. 

He hated not the Christians, nor did he share the blind prejudices cherished 
by his countrymen against them. He esteemed them as a generous, high-spirit- 
ed race; he revered them as the instruments to whom Allah had, in his wis- 
dom, entrusted the care of his vengeance, destining them to prevail, and bestow- 
ing on them all his blessings, until the day come when the true believers shall 
| have atoned for the misdeeds of their forefathers, and resume that primacy that 

is due to them above the children of the earth. He hated not the Christians. 
He felt bound, by the most sacred duties of religion and patriotism, to fight 
them wherever he met them on the field or in the desert ; but at home, under 
the shade of his palm trees, within the sanctury of his roof, and by the side of 
the tomb of his fathers, ‘* the Giaour had no less right to bis hospitality than the 
best of Moslems.” 

Our Spanish friends were three years with this “ evangelical” Mussulman. 
Ramon was especially employed in the cultivation of his gardens, Martin had 
the superintendence of his horses. Long before the latter had arrived, his 
friend, without any suggestion on the part of his generous master, had taken the 
turban, and solemnly uttered the formula of the Mahometan creed—five weeks 
later Martin followed his example. Towards the end of the third year, the war 
of the French colonies in Algiers reached the confines of the sacred empire of 
Morocco. Our sheriff offered his thanks to Heaven, announcing ‘that the 
great day of deliverance had arrived for the disciples of Mahomet, and that the 
Franks were hurrying to their fate.” He donned his turban, his caftan, all his 
implements of war; he mounted his favourite roan at the head of five hundred 
of his warriors, and vowed never to lay his head again under a mortal dwelling 
until he should be led by the God of Hosts to the conquest of the land of his fa- 
thers, and could sleep in peace and security under the roof of the Alhambra! He 
joined the bands of volunteers who flocked from all parts of the empire to fight 
the wars of the Crescent under the auspices of the venturous Abd-el-Kader. In 
a bloody encounter, near the walls of Censtantine, he rushed headlong with his 
horse on a plump of French bayonets, and, pierced with a hundred wounds, he 
fell never to rise. 

He left orders, “‘that, should Azrael reach him in his warlike course,” his 
christian slaves should be manumitted ; consequently, when his widow receiv-~ 
ed, from the hands of his standard-bearer the bloody turban and shirt which he 
had taken from the dead body of his lord, when the heart-rending wailings of 
the funeral ceremonies were over, they were largely remunerated, and set at li- 
berty. The desire of again beholding christian faces, and hearing christian lan- 
guage, though it could only be with the brand of reprobation in front, made the 
two renegades retrace their steps towards christian settlements, and they took 
their way to Tangiers 


By this time we had arrived, Martin and I, at the garden of Portugal, and 








finding the gate wide open, we rode through 4 beautiful alley ef cypresses, and 
found our hero, Ramon, under a green orange bower, leisurely reclining, in an 
oriental posture, by the side of adark-haired damsel. The renegade rose, and 


respectfully offered to aid me as I alighted from my horse,and, leaving Martin te 
the care of our beasts, he took me on a tour round the garden, to show me the 
beauties and wonders of the place 

He had an open and serene, but 4 calm, pensive air; a countenance remark- 
able for two large eagle eyes, and that pale olive complexion that constitutes the 
peculiar characteristic of the Spanish blood. He appeared to be scarcely thir- 
ty years old, and his hands and skin seemed those of a man above the humble 
call of his station in life. He was clad in all the elegance of a Moorish dress, 
and he im pre ssed me strongly with the justness of the remark, common in that 
country, that ** No ma na Christian's.” 
He spoke of gardens and gardening ; of the fe rtility of the soil of Barbary, and 
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’s face looks better under a turba 
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-of the more than barbaric neglect into which it is suffered to fall by the natives ; 
poured forth thanks and on his kind master, the Portuguese consul, 
and gave me to understand how lightly and benignly hed the hand of Providence 
dealt with him, and with what gratitude he could look back even on his bitterest 
hours ef trial, now that brighter days were finally dawning, and the hour of trial 
was over. 

He spoke soft and slow, but with an accent of unction and resignation 
which, though perfectly consistent with my notions about the enthusiastic style 
even of the humblest classes in southern climates, struck me as something mys- 
tic and fateful ; and I thought I observed a tear in his eyes, as we joined 
Martin and the Spanish girl under the cluster of orange trees where we had left 
them. 

It happened, as he held my horse’s rein and stirrup, that, in one of his wild sal- 
lies, by a shake of his long mane, Sheriff struck off the Spaniard’s turban,which 
fell at alittle distance, and rolled to the feet of the Spanish girl. She stooped 
to raise it from the ground, but Ramon laid his foot upon it, stepping forward 
with a movement of impatience, and trampled it again and again on the dust, 
knitting his brows and colouring with passion. 

“* Dezalo, usted, senora,” he exclaimed, “leave the turban there, and let with 
the turban lie there crushed and trodden down the law and faith of which it is 
the symbol—and withthat yoke perish the memory of the days of disgrace and 
abjectness, that I consented to endure under it. Leave it there,” he conti- 
nued, in an attitude and with a look which strongly reminded me of Euphemio 
of Messina—“ leave it there, and may my hand wither if I ever take it from 
the ground, and my head fall to my feet, with the turban, if ever I wear it any 
more !” 

“Hosh !” said the Spanish maid, laying her pretty hand on his mouth, and 
casting a glance all round with inquietude. ‘‘ Hush, Ramon, and remember your 

mise. 
you! Do ye think if the Caide should have your head cut off, you could pick it 
up with so much ease as you do now this piece of fine muslin? Perdonelle 
usted, caballero,” continued she, addressing herself to me, “the poor man is 
often out of his senses, but we know very well how to manage him.” So say- 
ing, she threw her right arm round the renegade’s neck, and using a gentle vio- 
lence, she withdrew with him, cutseying with all the inimitable graces of a 
Spanish beauty, as she went off. 

“ Que es eso?” said I to my guide, as I bade him to lead the way home. 
** Nada,” answered Martin. ‘He isher lover!” “I should think so.” ‘ What, 
a renegade!” “To-day a renegade, to-morrow a convert—to-day her lover, 
to-morrow her husband.” ‘ You speak in riddles, Senor Martin.” 

‘“* A riddle, that you ean soon resolve by yourself to-morrow evening, sir, if 
you go tothe chapel of the Spanish convent, where the ceremony of recantation 
will take place, and the rechristened renegade will lead to the altar Pepita, his 
bride, receive the nuptial blessings from padre Pavon, and set off directly after- 
wards and embark on the Genoese tartane of Manuel Vento, whieh is to sail at 
midnight for Gibraltar.” 

“ Good God! but what if they were discovered?” 

“Then Heaven befriend them both!” said Martin, “for in that case my 
friend's head would fall, just as did his turban to-day; and, as his mistress said, 
he will be clever indeed if he ever picks it up again. However,” he added af- 
ter a pause and a sigh, “his secret is in a few and in very good hands, and it 
will go hard with him if he cannot for twenty-four hours baffle the rage and 
jealousy of that rascally Ruy Perez.” 

“ Who is that?” 

“ He is the Portuguese consul’s major-domo, your lordship,—a fool who never 
ceased to besiege poor Pepita with his ill-timed addresses since the poor, devot- 
ed girl came hither in quest of her lover.” 

“ In quest of her lover? Did she ever know Ramon before ?”’ 

“Did she? ay, sir—don’t you remember I told you of a nun at Se- 
villa?” 

«What of her?” 

“That nunand Pepita are one and the same thing ?” 

“Why, did she run off fiom her convent !” 

“She did not run, but they let her of. Your lordship knows what a clear 
‘work they have made in Spain with cloisters and ounneries. The mob re- 
leased her from her convent, and the pope released her from her vow. And 
here she came, warmly recommended to the Spanish consul and his lady, and 
lived with them as a chambermaid, until she has found what she wanted, so 
that if wind and tide are in her favour ¥ 

“ You tell me astrange story ; but does your indivisible friend Ramon think 
of leaving you here?” 


“He cannot help it for the present, but if he can reach Gibraltar in safe- 
” 


“T think you had better try the same chance with him.” 

* Alas! it is easily said, but not so easily done; for that greedy dog, Manuel 
Vento, who knows he risks his cargo, his vessel, and his head, if he were found 
to take on board a runaway renegade,would never consent to take us for a small- 
er fee than a hundred dollars a piece, and as I have never been able to go beyond 
ninety, the Genoese shark will not be bribec.”’ 

“Ten dollars will not make a great difference, if all you say is true,”’ I observ- 
ed, “and I would myself. e 

“You do not mean what you say?” cried the poor man, quite out of himself; 
but having been reassured that I meant to make my words good, he threw his 
red cap into the air, and laughed like a madman. I rode on, leaving him behind 
to master his joy as he could best. As we reached town we were overtaken by 
Pepita, who rode gracefully on her little jennet, followed by a Jewish sort of 
page on foot, and who smiled at me, as she passed, with a sweet ‘“ Muy buenas 
tardes, caballero !" 

The next morning arose gray and gloomy—a stormy gale had raged all night 
on the bay, and large heavy clouds were hanging over the crests of the moun- 
tains—a light shower overtook us on our road, and we were obliged to set oT 
at a brisk gallop. The gate of the Portuguese garden was wide open 4s in 
the evening, and besieged by a crowd of Jews, Moors, Christians, terror and 
consternation painted in every face. I threw myself from my saddle, I made my 
way through the crowd, I hastened to the tower, whence i heard piercing shrieks 
of anguish, distinguishable among the horrid yells which the Moorish women call 
the hymn of death; and rushing to the door, I beheld that which, were I to live 
a thousand years, will never cease to sadden the blessed light of my days, nor 
to haunt the dreams of my nights. 

Within the bare walls of a small dark room, on the ground-floor, across the 
crushed and torn mattrass of a lowly couch, there lay supine the trunk of a hu- 
man body, horribly mutilated and mangled; on the same bed, and by the side of 
the corpse, there sat a female figure, with her face bent over the head, which 
— to have been recently severed from the bust, and which she held on 

er lap. 

The windows and doors were carefully closed, as with the purpose to shut 
out the light of the morn from that dwelling of death ; but by the wan glare of 
the lamp that flickered from the bedstead on the melancholy group, I was soon 
able to descry in the gory features of that livid face, the likeness of Ramon, 
and, in that woman of sorrow, his betrothed bride at once and his widow, Pepi- 
ta. The miserable girl seemed now utterly spent with her recent paroxysm of 
anguish, and she sat silent and sullen, her face flushed, her bosom swollen, con- 
vulsed, stifled with sobs. She saw not, she heard not; she stared wildly and 
vacantly, with a haggard look, on the crowd of bystanders, as if unconscious of 
their presence, and of the awful din of the deafening dirge that a few Bedouin 
women of the neighbourhood raised at the door of the slain. 


She sat alone in her trance—no one dared to approach or address her—the 
crowd kept at a reverent distance, drawn up in an awe-stricken circle before that 


august image of woe. The agony of an hour had made on that beautiful face 
the havoc of an age. 


It appeared that late in the night the solitary gardener had been summoned to | 


the gate by some friendly voice asking for shelter from the storm; that he 
found himself surrounded by a band of assassins, who, by that stratagem 
admitted without resistance, had consummated their dreadful work in the 
stillness of night, and under the shade of hospitality. The ill-fated Pepita had 
left orders with her Jewish boy to run, at the first opening of the town-gates in 
the morning, charged with some love-token for her betrothed. The boy had 
run back terrified, the bearer of an atrocious tale, and the poor girl, waking up 
all the house, and followed by acrowd of early risers, had rushed out to the 


country, and arrived panting, dishevelled, all streaming with rain, to the scene of | 
Her lover she had found on his bed, as he now stood, his arms | 


the tragedy. 
and breast all covered with deep wounds and gashes,his garments hanging on his 
limbs in tatters, a testimony of the undaunted fortitude with which, taken by 
surprise, alone and unarmed, he had struggled for life. ‘ 


There was blood on the trampled grass of the courtyard—blood on the thresh- 
old of the tower—blood, a pool of blood, on the pavement and bed 
was blood on the walls, the prints of the hands of the unfortunate victim as_h« 
leant against them for support, sinking under the blows of the murderers— 
there was blood on the gown, on the hair. on the very mouth of Pepita, as, in 
her frantic tumult of passions, she had pressed ber lips on his lips, on his breast, 
on each of his wounds. 


Good Heaven! what combination of fatal circumstances could have prepared 
for those miserable lovers,who had gone to sleep in the evening with such bright 
anticipations, such a tremendous awakening ! 


The Spanish and Portuguese consuls, the envoys of the caile, and a good | what he is whispering. 


number of surgeons and priests of both religions, having hastened to the spot, | 
was made aware how completely uscless was my presence there,and tearing wy 
self away exhausted ard sickened, | forced Martin to follow me, and in the even 


; - | Phlebotomy. 
Did you not tell me that this should never happen again? You fool, | 








| swinging his hat with the other. 


| are not too late—the Patient little or no pulse—but he breathes. 


There | 


She Albion. 


wh. sent him secretly on board of the Genoese tartane, whence he landed in 
safety at Gibraltar. 

And Pepitat 

Pepita was carried, almost lifeless, to the Spanish consulate, whence she 
obstinately refused to be sent back to her disconsolate parents at Sevilla. She 
remained at Tangiers, an object of the sterile and often obtrusive compassion 
of men ; but, fortunately, for her, the interest and sympathy she had excited 
died gradually away, and she is now left alone to her sorrow. 


ee 
THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA after STERNE —BY THOS. HOOD, EsQ.—[ Concluded. ] 
CHAPTER XVII. 

‘«T am just in time,” said the Physician, looking at his golden stopwateh, by 
which he timed the performance of Jasper's languid pulse ; “just in time (sotte 
voce) to be too late.” 

He then asked a few questions of the Apothecary, who went into a technical 
description of the course of treatment which had been pursued: touching by 
the way on Monsieur Quetelet and average complexions, Phlebotomy, Dr. Wie- 
sécke, and the Merchant of Venice. 

‘Tt was a serious case,” said he ; ‘ however I have pretty well taken out the 
scarlet, and have nearly subdued the fever.” 

‘You have, indeed,” said the Physician. ‘ Do you kill your own pigs ?” 

“ Pigs!” thought Jonathan Brumby ; ‘how did he know that I keep pigs?” 

“ Because in that case,’’ whispered the Physician, “ it would be a good way 
of doing it.” 

The Apothecary started and stared, as if uncertain whether he had not met 
bodily with the Arch Enemy of Mankind, or the Author of the Treatise against 

However he kept down his anger, and silently followed the Doc- 
tor to the parlour, where Rachel was calmly awaiting their report with her pla- 
cid face, and her hands demurely clasped, and her finger-ends peeping out of her 
dark mittens like rabbits from their burrows. 

‘* Well, Friend,’ said the meek Voice, ‘‘ what dost thee think of Jas- 

"th 
- “T am sorry, ma’am—to think, ma’am—(the face of the Quakeress me- 
chanically puckered up at these appellations)—in short, ma’am,” said the 
Physician, reassured by the self-possession of his auditor, ‘he is going very 
fast.” 

Poor Rachel! There was a momentary struggle between Nature and Forma- 
lity, but Nature triumphed, and the afflicted wife ex pressed her grief in a style 
older then Quakerism. 

‘**O these are cruel and heavy tidings!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
and writhing like any other woman; ‘but is there no hope,—does thee mean to 
say, there is no hope for my dear, dear Jasper!” 

“‘ There is only one thing,” said the Physician, ‘‘ that can save him.” 

‘** And what is that?” 

The answer was a single word,and nota hard one either; but if it had been the 
most horrid blasphemy,the grossest personality that could be put into such a com- 
pass, it could not more have shocked and offended Jonathan Brumby. It seemed 
akin to those magical words in the Arabian T’ales,which have the power to trans- 
form the hearer into a dumb brute-beast. The Apothecary indeed could hardly 
have stood more aghast, if he had actually felt some such spell at work in his 
frame—his head sprouting into horns, and his feet hardening into hoofs. The 
awful syllables, however, had no influence over the Quakeress, who even ven- 
tured to repeat them. 

‘* What dost thee mean by Transfusion?” 

“Tt is a surgical operation,” replied the Physician. 

“Tt’s an invention of Satan!” cried Jonathan Brumby, “and before I'll have 
any thing to do with it,”—here he paused for an alternative—“ before I'll have 
any hand in it, I'll lose the last dropof blood in my body !” 

Bang ! went the parlour-door, like a musket ;—and then bang! went the 
street-door like a cannon ! 

* Transfusion !”’ muttered the Phlebotomist, as he stamped along the “ Ter- 
race,” “it’s downright Atheism! It ought tobe made a penal offence—and as 
to that pragmatical Doctor, I’d transfuse him to Botany Bay !” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The idea of Transfusion wasso bran-new to the Quakeress, that it took her 
some time to get it into shape. Her first mental sketch was of Jasper being 
supplied with the vital fluid in the ordinary manner with other fluids, that is to 
say, as he would have been refreshed with a pint of stout. But she soon paint- 
ed that image out again, and began another more in the style of Retsch's Out- 
lines of Hamlet, with the blood in lieu of hellebore being poured in at her hus- 
band'’sear. Her next rongh draught seemed founded on the tale of the Vam- 
pyre—but not to go through all her successive designs, she at last, by help of 
the Physician, formed a tolerable picture of the operation. She was, however, 
a little abroad again, when in answer to her inquiry as to its being painful, the 
Doctor replied, 

‘* No—provided you don’t give him his claret in too great a hurry.” 

‘“‘ But peradventure, it is sinful,’ suggested the conscientious Rachel. 

‘*No‘more than a Bank transfer,” said the Doctor. ‘It is surely es lawful 
to replenish the empty veins as to fill a hungry stomach.” 

“ But art thee sure friend, that it will answer the purpose (” 

“ Perfectly,” said the Doctor. ‘It has been proved by experiment. For in- 
stance, a rabbit was drained of its blood till it lay apparently as dead as if it 
had been smothered in onions. A quantity of blood from a living rabbit was 
then injected into the veins of the dead ove, when lo! up jumped Bunny in good 
health and spirits, and began hopping about the room.” 

“ But Jasper is not a rabbit,”’ objected the little Rachel. 

‘No, Genus Homo,” said the Doctor, ** and therefore must have homogene- 
ous fluid.” 

** But Jasper may object unto it.” 

‘**1'll answer for him,” said the Doctor. ‘Only let me once give him over, 
and he’|l call for a parish-engine, let alone a syringe.” 

* But where will thee obtain the fluid?” 

“Where, ma’am?” said the Doctor; ‘the first that comes: and we have no 
time to lose. There’s your man-servant, he’s fresh-coloured and healthy, and 
will serve our turn as well as if he had his blood from the Conqueror.” 

* Thee shall put it to Geziah thyself,” said Rachel, and she rang the bell 
for the serving-man, who soon put in an appearance. He was an old servant, 
and reasonably attached to his master; but the proposition was no sooner made 
to him, than all his blood seemed to retreat inward, as far from the surface as 
possible. That fount, therefore, was hopeless. He did not, indeed, utter a 
dissenting syllable; but his face said, as plainly as face could speak, 
‘*Friend, | pray thee remember that I am one of the people called Quakers, 
and as such have objected to shed my blood, even for my country, which con- 
taineth peradventure twenty millions, more or less, of men, women, and chil- 
dren.” 

“Then you will not part,” said the Doctor, “ with half-a-pint or so of your 
entire ?”’ 

‘** Not for gold,” answered Geziah. ‘Nevertheless, I may find some one who 
is better suited to thy purpose.” And he proceeded to describe a certain come- 
ly young man who lodged at the inn called the Angel—a model of manly 
strength, and besides, remarkable for the regularity of his habits, and the ex- 
traordinary care which he bestowed on his bodily health. He rose and went to 
bed by times: took a great deal of exercise in walking, as well as with the 
dumb-bells within doors: dined constantly on mutton-chops or boiled chickens ; 
and drank moderately of malt liquor and sherry, but strictly eschewed all 
spirits. 

i. It is but a little way to the Angel,” added Geziah, *‘and if thee please, 
friend, I will just step and fetch the young man hither, who, perchance, will be 
willing to part with the fluid of life withuut my own scruples of conscience.” 

** Do so,’’ replied the Doctor: and in about ten minutes the comely, sober 
young man stood before lim, stroking down his forelocks with one hand, and 
He was really a fine athletic young fellow, 
as fresh as a daisy, as sound as a roach, and as willing as you please. So the bar- 
gain was soon struck—an appointment was soon made for the operation— 
and the Doctor went home for his instruments. Geziah returned to the 
kitchen, and Rachel ascended to the bedroom, where she thus forewarned the 
Patient. 

‘ Jasper, thee art to be transposed.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
All was ready : Doctor—Assistant—nice Young Man—Laundy’s Syringe— 


| tube—scalpel—large conica! tumbler—hot water, &c. &c. 


‘Now then,” said the Doctor. “Be attentive and steady. [ hope we 
There—you 
Now Martins, the probe—just slide it 
under the vein—now the tube—and now, my man, it’s your turn. That’s right 
—arm al] ready—egad, there’s inuscle—it’s like an arm of marble! There— 
now steady—let it flow in the tumbler. Martins—just touch the Quaker’s arm 
with the sponge—now the syringe—all right. I don’t think any air has got in— 
look, he rallies already—but we mustn't drive too fast. He isn’t winking, is 
he?” 


see he doesn't seem to feel the cut. 


“No.” 
“ Well and good—pulse better—he gets stronger at every stroke of the 
viston—capital claret, no doubt! Martins, put your ear down, and tell me 


“T can’t make it out, sir—itis only a buzz.” 
“ Never mind, then—don’t repeat it. I should think we've got in about four 
ounces—as much more, and we're safe. Hark! can you make out that !” 
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“ He says he feels warmer.” 

“ Of course, he does. Courage, my friend, summer’s a-comi 
going on swimmingly—no flicker of the eye—no quiver of the lip. Now I think 

e has got enough—if he wants more, he will make it. Here, take the syringe, 
and the probe. I'll bind up this, and do you stop the other tap. Bravo!—no 
blunder—no bungle—and the Patient, thanks to Transfusion, quite a new man! 
Look how he throws out his arms right and left, as much as to say he’s good for 
another round !” 

In fact the Quaker seemed resuscitated from the dead, and Rachel, who was 
now introduced, could scarcely believe her eyes and ears. 

“« How dost thee, now, Jasper?” said the Quakeress. 

* Verily,” said Jasper, thrusting out with his right arm, “ I feel as if I could 
smite down a strong man.” 

‘* Aye, but mind,” saidthe Doctor, holding up a warning finger to his Pa- 
tient ; ‘* you must keep yourself as still and silentas if you were at Meeting. 
If you can sleep to order, take a good six hours’ nap, and by that time I will look 
at you again.” 

‘* As for you,” said the Doctor, addressing himself to the Purveyor of the 
fluid, ‘‘ you are a regular trump. There’s your money, and you and the Qua- 
ker must settle your consanguinity between yourselves. I don’t pretend to 
know what relations by blood you are now to each other ; or whether you will 
have any claim on his heritable property. That's a point for the lawyers ; per- 
haps, he will not even have a right to be blooded without your concurrence, 
but the long robes must settle that too.” 

“« Egad,” continued the Doctor, still as if addressing the young man, but in 
reality only thinking aloud, ‘*I could pick a thousand pretty speculations out of 
this same Transfusion, each growing out of the other like the leaves of the 
Cactus. Rare nuts to crack for the Casuists! Famous logs for the Logic- 
Choppers! Why the Thesis-Mongers of Gottingen and St. Omer have talked 
and written volumes on worse arguments ! 

‘But why do I talk of only the Germans and the Jesuits? There's debate in 
it for the Herald's College—the College of Physicians, and the Inner Temple. 
Matter for Metaphysicians, Moral Philosophers, and Mystics ; Chemists, Ro- 
mancers, Historians, and Conveyancers. Talk of the quantity of soil carried 
down by the Rhine or the Ganges, what is that to the millions of acres convey- 
ed by the vital current from one generation to another! Then, how many other 
things run, as it is called, in the blood. Honour and shame—privilege—legis- 
lative nous—High treason and slavery—small feet and hands, according to Lord 
Byron, and gouty ones according tu the Faculty. 

‘There's our old friend in history, Perkin Warbeck—as much blood of the 
right sort, as I have just transferred, would have made a Prince Royal of a Pre- 
tender! And then there's the eld doctrine of Sympathy—if the young fellow 
should die first, odds blood! what’s to become of the Quaker !” 

How much farther the humorous Physician might have carried these san- 
guinary speculations is uncertain—for the Young*Man having put on his eoat 
again, stroked his foretop to the Doctor, made a scrape with his right leg, and 
took his leave with an assurance that he would be ready and willing to find as 
much more claret as they pleased on the same terms, provided it was not want- 
ed till after the Thirty First. And thereupon, after exchanging congratulations 
with the placid Rachel, the Doctor, Martins, and the instruments, in the nauti- 
cal phrase, ‘took a new departure.” 


CHAPTER Xx. 

In a fortnight Jasper was so far recovered as to be able to walk abroad; and 
the first use he made of this ability was to seek out the Young Man whom he 
called his ‘** Life Preserver.”’ 

The Quaker was naturally of a grateful disposition, and beyond the pecu- 
niary recompense, felt himself under an obligation to express personally his 
thankfulness to the Individual from whose arteries he had derived the means of 
his own revivification. 

“Verily, under Providence,” he would say, “it is through that sober dis- 
creet young man, that I am enabled to do thus’”—and then he would flourish 
about his arms to show their agility, and with an evident enjoyment in the power 
and play of his muscles. 

To his infinite disappointment, therefore, he was informed by the landlady at 
the Angel, that her late lodger had removed the week before to another part 
of the country,—she thought towards Hampton—but she promised to inquire of 
her husband who was gone to London, and to let the gentleman know the nice 
Young Man’s address. 

‘*] will thank thee to do so,” said the Quaker; ‘ for my heart yearns towards 
him, and I cannot rest satisfied till I have used kindly speech to my preserver.” 

A Roscicrucian Philosopher would perhaps have detected some other in- 
fluence than mere gratitude in these yearnings, some mysterious attraction be- 
tween the sanguineous molecules, or magnetical sympathy—instead of an im- 
pulse, half moral and halfcommercial, for the Quaker was going about with 
blood in his body, which according to his conscientious reckoning he had not 
paid for. It was worse than being in debt for his coat—every pulse reminded 
him that the amount added to his circulation had been substracted from that of a 
friendly fellow-creature, but for whom he must have given up even the twid- 
dling of his thumbs. 

‘“* Whereas now,” he said, making a very tolerable imitation of the necessary 
motion, *‘ I could knock down Geziah.” 

CHAPTER XXI. 

According to all Meteorological Prognostics, the Thirty-First of May, to be 
seasoneble weather, ought to be a very fine day—and so it is. 

The clock has struck nine. ‘Che Quaker’s brown bodied chaise is at the door, 
and Geziah in bis best drab suit is standing at the head of the sleek roan-horse. 
Jasper himself is on the steps of the house, taking a last look at a scrap of 
paper, and getting by rote the address of his Life Preserver, before he puts the 
document into his extra large pocket-book. Part of the staid figure and the 
whole of the placid face of Rachel Duffle are visible in the rear of her stout 
partner, whose complexion has regained a tint, a full blush rosier than that of 
an average man. 

The Quaker gets steadily into the roomy vehicle—cautiously pilots the roan- 
horse down the bright gravel, between the dark olive-green shrubs, and steers 
carefully through the iron-gates, which the serviug-man deliberately closes, and 
then climbs in beside his master. A chirrup, and off they go at a gentle trot— 
the Quaker apparently dapping for chub with his whip on the hind quarters of 
his horse. ‘ 

How fresh is the morning air! producing a delightful mixed sensation be 
tween breathing and drinking. How fragrant the hedges! how green the 
fields! how bright and warin is the sun! The Quaker feels the genial in- 
fluence throughout his inner man: and is so cheerful, by sympathy, that he 
cannot help smiling at a post or a rail, and could find it in his heart to nod to 
a pig or aduck. The errand he is upon, no doubt, has a share in the feeling: 
for he enjoys by anticipation his friendly meeting and greeting with the Samari- 
tan Young Man. 

‘ Verily,” says he, ‘‘I think the Transfusion hath made me more alive than 
before: methinks I feel the blood tingling from my toes, even into the very tips 
of my ears!” 

“ Yea,” answers Geziah, “‘ and from his free-going, I think that Tobias (the 
roan-horse) hath been transfused also!” 

On they go, quakerly and shakerly at the rate of about seven words to the 
mile, and as many miles to the hour—over Lea Bridge—past Whip’s Cross— 
skirting Wanstead Park—across the Flats—making right for the Essex Marshes, 
and in a fair way for the Ferry House, which stands over against Woolwich. 
But stop—what are the human creatwres about in yonder meadow? 

The roan horse is pulled up, and the Quaker and Quaker’s Quaker endeavour 
with all their might and sight to discover the meaning of the assemblage. The 
people are clustered in a large dark living ring, and something—no, two some- 
things are moving to and fro in the middle. It’sa Mill, by gosh! 

Now a prize-fight between two human beings, is one of the very last specta- 
cles that ought to attract a Member of the Society of Friends to behold any 
nearer than he could help. Jasper indeed had never witnessed such a thing in all 
his days—not even from a distance: but that very circumstance might inflame 
his curiosity : or perhaps he intended to remonstrate withthe peace-breakers— 
however, he felt an irresistible impulse to approach the ring. This unseeming- 
ly desire he nevertheless struggled with as became a Friend, and for some time 
with success, till all at once there arose a wild shout from the mob, and before 
it had done ringing, the roan-horse felt the reins drop on his tail, the astounded 
Geziah found the whip in his own band, and the excited Jasper was running like 
a madman to the scene of action. 

The conflict had recommenced ere the Quaker arrived at the ring, and when 
he obtained a first glimpse of the men, they were engaged ina sharp rally. And 
now, alas! for the influence of bad example! the corruption of evil company ! 
Had Jasper been allowed a single moment for reflection, his conduct might have 
been different ; but when he came the battle was raging at its height—his blood, 
heated by running, had no time tocool—above all, everybody around him was 
half frantic, and nothing is sO contagious as popular excitement. ‘To confess 
the truth, the Quaker was soon as noisy and excited as any of his neighbours, 
pushing, elbowing, and jumping on his tip-toes. His fists were clenched—he 
squared with them mechanically, as others did—and echoed most emphatically 
the war-cries of both factions: 

‘Go it Old*Un!” “ Well done Young 
“ huzza for Jim!” 

‘* My eyes, what a floorer !” shouted adelighted costermonger. 

And * My eyes, what afloorer!” repeated the Quaker, as the Young 'Un 
went down. 

Round the 157th was at an end. 


Un!” “Jack for ever !”—and 
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The Young ’Un, his face covered with bloed, was picked up and seated on his 
second’s knee. His bottle-holder briskly gue away the claret from his dis- 
figured features, when lo !—could it be? es, Jasper knew the pattern of the 
mug in @ moment—it was that of the steady, sober, well-trained lodger of the 
Angel at Tottenham ! 

An indescribable tremor ran through the Quaker’s every vein! His heart 
fluttered like a bird—every muscle in his body, and especially those of his arms, 
began to stiffen—he set his teeth, and fairly broke into a sort of savage war- 
dance as the battle recommenced. But it was nearly over—after counter-hit- 
ting, to the unutterable agitation of the Qiaker, the head of his benefactor was 
caught under the left‘arm of the enemy, where it was squeezed and punched 
with as little mercy as if it had been a lemon ! €7.! 

The partisans of the Old Un were uproarious! but the blood of Jasper (if it 
were the blood of Jasper,) was at boiling heat. In an instant, with a yell like 
a wild Indian, he burst through the ring—his beaver, his Quaker’s beaver, went 
whirling into the air—and before it came down again, he had received one blow 
and had given two! ; 

The thing was so sudden—the apparition of a Fighting Quaker so extraordi- 
nary (equal to supernatural,) that before Seconds, Bottleholders, or Time -keepers 
could interfere, the account was settled. A terrific smashing blow, straight 
from the shoulder—flush in the face—the fellow-hit to that with which the Gas- 
man finished Cooper—sent the Old ’Un down like a shet—deaf, dumb, blind, 
and pro tempore dead—and that hit was the gemmon. ° 

* * 

“ Vell! I’ve heard of such coves,” said a misanthropical costermonger, “ but 
I never believed in ’em, never, till I seed that ere Quaker! It’s common enuit 
in this vurld for to side and go along with the vinner; but to cut in and stick 
up, as he did, for a beaten man, that’s vot I calls a “* Friend in Need !” 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXXVIII.—THE DINNER. 

It may easily be imagined that I had little inclination to keep my promise of 
dining that day with Sir George Dashwood. However, there was nothing else 
for it: the die was cast—my prospects as regarded Lucy were ruined for ever. 
We were not, we never could be any thing to each other; and as for me, the 
sooner I braved my altered fortunes the better; and after all, why should | 
call them altered—she evidently never had cared for me, and, even supposing 
that my fervent declaration of attachment had interested her, the apparent du- 
plicity and falseness of my late conduct could only fall the more heavily upon 
me. 

I endeavoured to philosophize myself into calmness and indifference. One 
by one I exhausted every argument for my defence, which, however ingeni- 
ously put forward, brought no comfort to my own conscience. I pleaded the 
unerring devotion of my heart—the uprightness of my motives—and when 
called on for the proofs—alas! except the blue scarf I wore in memory of an- 
other, and my absurd conduct at the villa, Thad none. From the current gos- 
sip of Lisbon, down to my own disgraceful folly, all—all was against me. 

Honesty of intention—rectitude of purpose, may be, doubtless they are, ad- 
mirable supports to a rightly constituted mind ; but even they must come sup 
ported by such claims to probability as make the injured man feel he has not lost 
the sympathy of all his fellows. Now,I had none of these, had even ny tempe- 
rament, broken by sickness and harassed by unlucky conjectures, permitted my 
appreciating them. 

I endeavoured to call my wounded pride to my aid, and thought over the 
glance of haughty disdain she gave me as she passed on to her carriage; but 
even this turned against me, and a humiliating sense ef my own degraded posi- 
tion sunk deeply into my heart. ‘ This impression at least,” thought I, “ must 
be effaced. I cannot permit her to believe 

“ His Excellency is waiting dinner, sir,” and a lacquey, introducing a 
finely powdered head gently within the door. { looked at my watch; it 
was eight o'clock ; so, snatching my sabre and shocked at my delay, I has- 
tily followed the servant down stairs, and thus at once cut short my delibe- 
rations. 

The man must be but little observant, or deeply sunk in his own reveries, 
who arriving half an hour too late for dinner, fails to detect in the faces of the 


assembled and expecting guests a very palpable expression of discontent and 
displeasure. 





found to manage with succecs: the blushing, hesitating, blundering apology of 
the absent man, is scarcely better than the ill-affected surprise of the more prac- 
tised offender. The bashfuiness of the one is as distasteful as the cool imperti- 
nence of the other ; both are thoroughly out of place, for we are thinking of nei- 
ther ; our thoughts are wandering to cold sou,.. and rechaufféd patés, and we 
neither care for nor estimate the cause, but satisfy our spleen by cursing 
offender. F : 


Happily for me T was clad in a triple insensibility to such feelings, and with 


the 


an air of most perfect unconstraint and composure, walked into a drawing-room | 


where about twenty persons were busily discussing what peculiar amiability in 
my character could compensate for my present conduct. 

“At last, O'Malley ; at last!” said Sir George. ‘* Why, my dear boy, how 
very late you are.”’ - . ' 

I muttered something about along walk—distance from Lisbon, &c 

‘Ah, that was it. I was right, you see!” said an old lady in a spangled tur- 
ban,as she whispered something to her friend beside her,who appearei excessive- 
ly shocked at the information conveyed. While a fat, round-faced little general 
after eyeing me steadily through his glass, expressed a sub voce wish that I was 
upon his staff. I felt my cheek reddening at the moment, and stared around me 
like one whose trials were becoming downright insufferable,when happily dinner 
was announced, and terminated my embarrassment. 

Aa the party filed past,I perceived that Miss Dashwood was not amongst them, 
and with a heart relieved for the moment by the circumstance, and inventing a 
hundred conjectures to account for it, [ followed with t 
staff to the dinner-room. 

The temperament is very Irish, I believe, which ren ers a man so elastic, that 
from the extreme of depression to the very climax of h gh spirits, there is but 
one spring. ‘To this I myself pleaded guilty, and thus scarcely was I freed from 


the aides de-camp and the 


the embarrassment which a meeting with Lucy Dashwood must have caused, | 


when my heart bounded with lightness. 

When the ladies withdrew, the events of the campaign became the subject of 

conversation, and upon these, very much to my astonishment, I found myself 
consulted as an authority. The Douro, from some fortunate circumstance, had 
given me a reputation I never dreamed of, and { heard my Opinions quoted upon 
topics of which my standing as an officer and my rank in the service could not 
imply a very extended observation. Power was absent on duty; and, happily 
for my supremacy, the company consisted entirely of generals in the com- 
missariat, or new arrivals from England, all of whom knew still less than 
myself. 
_ What will not iced champagne and flattery dot Singly, they are strong 
impulses ; combined, their power is irresistible. I now heard for the first time 
that our great leader had been elevated to the peerage, by the title of Lord 
Wellington ; and I sincerely believe, however now I may smile at the confes- 
sion, that, at the moment, [ felt more elation at the circumstance than he did. 
The glorious sensation of being in anv, no matter how remvtely, linked with the 
career of those whose path is a high one, and whuse destinies are cast for 
great events, thrilled through me; and in all the warmth of my admiration and 
pride for our great captain, a secret pleasure stirred within me. as I 
to myself, “ and I, too, am a soldier!” 

I fear me, that very little adulation is sufficient to turn the head of a young 
man of eighteen ; and if I yielded to the ‘pleasant incense,’ , y 
be, that I was nut used to it; and, lastly, let me avow, if I did get tipsy —I 
liked the liquor. And why not! It is the only tipple I know of that 
leaves no headache the next morning, to punish you for the glories of the past 
night. It may, like all other strong potations, it is true, induce you to make a 
fool of yourself, when under its infuence ; like the nitrous oxyde gas. 
its effects are passing, and as the pleasure is am ecstacy for the time, ‘and 
your constitution none the worse when it is over, I really see no harm in it 

Then the benefits are manifest; for while he who gives, becomes never the poorer 
for his benevolence,the receiver is made rich indeed. It matters little that some deur 
kind friend is ready with his bitter draught, to remedy what he is pleased to call 


its unwholesome sweetness ; you betake yourself with only the more plea 
sure to the “blessed elixir,” whose fascinations neither the poverty of your 
pocket, nor the penury of your brain can withstand, and by the mag 

spe'l vou are great and gifted. Vive la bagatelle! sayeth the Frenchman 
Long live flattery, say I, come from what quarter it will: the onlv wealth of the 
poor man—the only reward of the unknown one; the arm that supports us in 
failure,—the hand that crowns us in success; the comforter in our affiiction,— 
the gay companion in our hours of pleasure ; the lull 


whispered 


* let my apology 


c of whose 


laby of the infant the stall 

of old age; the secret treasure we lock up in our own hearts, and which ever 
grows greater as we coun: itover. Let me be told that the comm ts fictitious, 
and the gold not genuine; its clink is as musical to the ear as though it bore 
the last impression of the mint, and I’m not the man to cast an as rsion 
its value. ; 

This little digression, however seemingly out of place, may serve to i!lustrate 
OM, it might be difficult to convey in other words,—namely. that if Charlie 

V alley became, in his Own estimation, a very considerable personage AV 
at dinner, the fault lay not entirely with himself, but with bis frien a who told 
him he was such. In fact, my good reader, I was the lion of t! stor —the 


Tan who sav ' awh > , , 
ho saved Laborde—who charged through a brigade of guns, who per- 


It is truly a moiment of awkwardness, and one in which few are | 


formed feats which newspapers quoted, though he never heard of therm himself. 
At no time 1s a man so successful in society as when his reputation chaperones 
him, and it needs little conversational eloquence to talk well, if you have but a 
willing and ready auditory. Of mine, I could certainly not complain ; and, as, 
drinkiug deeply, I poured forth a whole tide of champaigning recital, I saw the 
old colonels of recruiting districts exchanging looks of wonder and admiration 
with officers of the ordnance, while Sir George himself, evidently pleased at my 
debit, went back to an early period of our acquaintance, and related the rescue 
of his daughter in Galway. 

In an instant the whole current of my thoughts was changed. My first meet- 
ing with Lucy, my boyhood’s dream of ambition, my plighted faith, my thought 
of our last parting in Dublin, when in a moment of excited madness | told my 
tale of love. I remembered her downcast look, as, her cheek now flushing, now 
growing pale, she trembled while I spoke. I thought of her, as in the crash of 
battle her image flashed across my brain, and made me feel a rush of chivalrous 
enthusiasm to win her heart by “ doughty deeds.” 

I forgot all around and about me. My head reeled, the wine, the excitement, 
my long previous illness, all pressed upon me; and a3 my temples throbbed 
loudly and painfully, a chaotic rush of discordant, ill-connected ideas flitted across 
my mind. There seemed some stir and confusion in the room, but why or 
wherefore I could not think, nor could I recall my scattered senses, till Sir 
George Dashwood’s voice roused me once again to consciousness. 

_ “ We are going to have some coffee, O’Malley. Miss Dashwood expects us 
in the drawing-room. You have not seen her yet ?” 

I know not my reply ; bat he continued,— 

‘* She has some letters for you, I think.” 

I muttered something, and suffered him to pass on; no sooner had he done so, 
however, than I turned towards the door, and rushed into the street. The cold 
night air suddenly recalled me to myself, and I stood for a moment, endeavouring 
to collect myself; as I did so, a servant stopped, and, saluting me, presented me 
with a letter. For asecond, a cold chill came over me: I knew not what fear 
beset me. The letter I at last remembered must be that one alluded to by Sir 
George, so I took it in silence and walked on. 


CHAPTER LXXIX.—THE LETTER. 

As I burried to my quarters, I made a hundred guesses from whom the 
letter could have come ; a kind of presentiment told me that it bore, in some 
measure, upon the present crisis of my life, and [ burned with anxiety to read it. 

No sooner had I reached the light, than all my hopes on this head vanished ; 
the envelepe bore the well-known name of my old college chum, Frank Webber, 
and none could at the moment, have more completely dispelled all chance of in- 
teresting me. I threw it from me with disappointment, and sat moodily down to 
brood over my fate. 

At length, however, and almost without knowing it,] drew the lamp towards 
me, and broke the seal. The reader being already acquainted with my amiable 
friend, there is the less indiscretion in communicating the contents; it ran 
thus :— 

“‘ Trinity College, Dublin, No. 2, Oct. 5, 1801. 
“My Dear O'Mattey, 

“Nothing short of your death and burial, with or without military honours,can 
possibly excuse your very disgraceful neglect of your old friends here. Nesbitt 
has never heard of you, neither has Smith. Otley swears never to have seen 
your harid writing, save on the back of a protested bill. You have totally 
forgotten me, and the dean informs me that you have never condescended a 
single line to him ; which latter inquiry on my part nearly cost me a rustica- 
tion. 

A hundred conjectures to account for your silence—a new feature in you since 
you were here—are afloat. Some assert that your soldiering has turned your 
head, and that you are above corresponding with civilians. Your friends, how- 
ever, who know you better, and value your worth, think otherwise ; and having 
seen a paragraph about one something O’ Malley being tried by court-martial for 
stealing a goose, and maltreating the woman that owned it, ascribe your not 
| writing to other motives. Do, in any case, relieve our minds ; say, is it yourself, 
| or only a relative that’s mentioned. 
| ‘Herbert came over from London with a long story about your doing wonder- 
| 





| ful things—capturing cannon and general officers by scores, but devil a word of 
it is extant ; and if you have really committed these acts, they have ‘ misused 
| the king’s press damnably :’ for, neither in the Times nor the Post are you heard 
| of. Answer this point ; and say also if you have got promotion; for what pre- 
| cise sign you are algebraically expressed by at this writing, may do Fitzgerald 
for a fellowship question. As for us, we are jogging along, semper eadem—that 
is, worse and worse. Dear Cecil Cavendish, our gifted friend, slight of limb 
and soft of voice, has been rusticated for immersing four bricklayers in that 
green receptacle of stagnant water and duckweed, yclept the *‘ Haha.’ Roper, 
equally unlucky, has taken to reading for honours, and obtained a medal, I fan- 
| cy: at least his friends shy him, and it must be something of that kind. Belson 
—poor Belson (fortunately for him he was born in the nineteenth not the six- 
teenth century, or he’d be most likely ornamenting a pile of faggots) ventured 
upon some stray excursions into the Hebrew verbs—the professor himself never 
having transgressed beyond the declensions; and the consequence is, he is in 
disgrace among the seniors. And as for me, a heavy charge hangs over my de- 
voted head even while I write. The senior lecturer, it appears, has been for 
some time past instituting some very singular researches into the original state of 
our goodly college at its founding. Plans and specifications showing its extent 
and magnificence have been continually before the board for the last month ; 
and in such repute have been a smashed door-sill and an old arch, that freshmen 
have now abandoned conic sections for crow-bars, and instead of the Principia, 
have taken up the pick-axe. You know, my dear fellow, with what enthusiasm 
[ enter into any scheme for the aggrandizement of our Alma Mater, so I need 
not tell you how ardently I adventured into the career now opened tome. My 
time was completely devoted to the matter: neither means nor bealth did I 
spare, and in my search for antiquarian lore, | have actually undermined the old 
wall of the fellows’ garden, and am each morning in expectation of hearing that 
the big bell near the commons hall has descended from its lofty and most noisy 
eminence, and is snugly reposing in the mud. Meanwhile, accident put me in 
possession of a most singular and remarkable diseovery. Our chambers—I call 
them ours for old association sake—are, you may remember, in the old square. 
| Well, I have been fortunate enough within the very precincts of my own dwell- 








| ing, to contribute a very wonderful fact to the history of the university—alone 
| —unassisted—unaided—I laboured at my discovery. Few can estimate the 
| pleasure I felt—the fame and reputation | anticipated. {drew up a little me- 
moir for the board, most respectfully and civilly worded, having for title the fol- 
lowing :— 
* ACCOUNT 
OF A REMARKABLE SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE 
LATELY DISCOVERED IN THE @LD BUILDING OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
WITH REMARKS UPON ITS EXTENT, ANTIQUITY, 
AND PROBABLE USE. 
BY F. WEBBER, SENIOR FRESHMAN.’ 





“My dear O'Malley, I'll not dwell upon the pride I felt in my new character 
of antiquarian. It is enough to state, that my very remarkable tract was well 
considered and received, and a commission appointed to investigate the discovery, 
consisting of the vice-provost, the senior lecturer, old Woodhouse, the sub-dean, 
and a few more. 
| ‘On Tuesday last they came accordingly, in full academic costume. TI, be-, 
| ing habited most accurately in the like manner, and conducting them with all 
form into my bed-room, where a large screen concealed from view the entrance 
to the tunnel alluded to. Assuming a very John Kembleish attitude, I struck 
this down with one hand, pointing with the other to the wall, as I exclaimed 
‘There! look there!’ 

‘“T need only quote Barrett's exclamation to enlighten you upon my discovery, 
as, drawing in his breath with a strong effurt, he burst out :— 

““* May the devil admire me, but it’s a rat-hole.’ 

“‘T fear, Charley, he’s right ; and what’s more, that the board will think so, 
for this moment a very warm discussion is going on among that amiable and 
learned body, whether I shall any longer remain an ornament ‘o the university 
In fact, the terror with which they fled from my chambers, overturning each 
other m the passage, seemed to imply that they thought me mad ; and I do be- 
lieve my voice, look, and attitude would not have disgraced a blue cotton dress- 
ing gown anda cell in ‘Swift's.’ Be this as it may, few men have done more 
for college than I have The sun never siood still for Joshua with more resolu- 
tion than I have rested in my career of freshman; and if I have contributed 


little to the fame, [have done much for the funds of the university; and when 

they come to compute the various sums I have paid in, for fines, penalties, and what 

they call prope rly impositions, if they don”: place a portrait of me in the examl- 

nation-hall between Archbishop Ussher and Flood, then do I say there is no gra- 

| titude in mankind ; not to mention the impulse I have given to the various ar- 

tisans whose business it is to repair lamps, windows, chimneys, iron ra zs, and 

| watchmen, all of which I have devoted myself to, with an enthusiasm lor politi- 
cal economy, well known, and registered in the College-street police-olfice 

** After all, Charley, I miss you greatly. Your second in a ba is not to 

be replaced ; besides, Carlisle bridge has got low; medical students and 


young attorneys affect minstrelsy, and actually frequent the haunts sacred to 


Our tuuse 


‘ Dublin is upon the whole, I think, worse ; though one scarcé ly ever gets 
tired laughing at the small celebrities——” 
Master Frank gets here indiacreet, so I shall skip, * ° 
* * * ? 


“ And so the Dashwoods are going 


too; this will make mine a pitiable condi- { 


171 


tion, for I really did iy to feel tender in that quarter. You may have heard 
she refused me; this, however, is not correct, though I have little doubt it might 
have been—had I asked her. 

“‘ Hammersley has, you know, got his congée. I wonder how the poor fel- 
low took it, when Power gave him back his letters and his picture. 
you are to be treated remains to be seen: in any case you certainly stand first 
faveurite.” 

I laid down the letter at this passage, unable to read further. Here, then, 
was the solution of the whole chaos of mystery ; here the full explanation of 
what had puzzled my aching brain for many a night long. These were the very 
letters I had myself delivered into Hammersley’s 8; this the picture he 
had trodden to dust beneath his heel the morning of our meeting. I now felt 
the reason of his taunting allusion to my “ success,” his cutting sarcasm, his in- 
temperate passion. A flood of light poured at once across all the dark passages 
of my history—and Lucy are I think of her. A nes th git 8 
through my brain. What, if she had really cared forme! What, if for me 
she had rejected another's love! What, if trusting to my faith, my pledged and 
sworn faith, she had given me her heart ! Oh, the bitter agony of that thonght ! 
to think that all my hopes were shipwrecked, with the land in sight. 

I sprung to my feet with some sudden impulse, but as Idid so, the blood 
rushed madly to my face and temples, which beat violently; a parched and 
swollen feeling came about my throat; I endeavoured to open my collar, and 
undo my stock, but my disabled arm prevented me. I tried to call my servant, 
but my utterance was thick, and my words would not come; a frightful suspi- 
cion crossed me that my reason was tottering. I made towards the door, but 
as I did so, the objects around me became confused and mingled, my limbs 
trembled, and I fell heavily upon the floor; a pang of dreadful pain shot through 
me as I fell—my arm was rebroken ; after this, I knew no more ; all the accu- 
mulated excitement of the evening bore down with one fell swoop upon my 
brain: ere day broke I was delirious. 

I have a vague and indistinct remembrance of hurried and anxious faces around 
my bed, of whispered words, and sorrowful looks ; but my own thoughts career- 
ed over the bold hills of the far west as I trode them in my boyhood, free and 
high of heart, or recurred to the din and crash of the battle-field, with the mad 
bounding of my war-horse, and the loud clang of the trampet; perhaps the 
acute pain of my swollen and suffering arm gave the character to my mental 
aberratien ; for I have more than once observed among the wounded in battle, 
that even when torn and mangled by grape from a howitzer, their ravings have 
partaken of a high feature of enthusiasm, shouts of triumph, and exclamations 
of pleasure ; even songs have I heard—but never once the low muttering of 
despair, and the scarce stifled cry of sorrow and affliction. 

Such were the few gleams of consciousness which visited me, and even to 
such as these | became svon insensible. 

Few like to chronicle, fewer still to read, the sad history of a sick bed. Of 
mine I know but little. The throbbing pulses of the erring brain, the wild fan- 
cies of lunacy, take no note of time. ‘There is no past nor futare—a dreadful 
present, full of its hurried and confused impressions, is all that the mind be- 
holds ; and even when some gleams of returning reason flash upon the mad con- 
fusion of the brain, they come like sunbeams through a cloud, dimmed, darken- 
ed, and perverted. df 

It is the restless activity of the mind in fever, that constitutes its most pain- 
ful anguish ; the fast-flitting thoughts that rush ever onwards, crowding sensa- 
sation on sensation, an endless train of exciting images, without purpose or re- 
pose ; or even worse, the straining effort to pursue some vague and shadowy 
conception, which evades us ever as we follow, but which mingles with all around 
and about us—haunting us at midnight as in the noon-time. 

Of this nature was a vision which came constantly before me, till at length by 
its very recurrence, it had assumed a kind of real and palpable existence ; 
and, as I watched it, my heart thrilled with the high ardour of enthu- 
siasm and delight, or sank into the dark abyss of sorrow and des- 
pair. The dawning of morning, the daylight sinking, brought no other image 
to my aching sight, and of this alone, of all the impressions of the period, has 
my mind retained any consciousness. 

Methought I stood within an old and venerable cathedral, where the dim yel- 
low light fell with a rich but solemn glow upon the fretted capitals, or the gro- 
tesque tracings of the oaken carvings, lighting up the faded gildings of the 
stately monuments, and tinting the varied hues of the time-worn banners. The 
mellow notes of a deep organ filled the air, and seemed to attune the sense to 
all the awe and reverence of the place, where the very foot-fall magnified by its 
many echoes seemed half a profanation. I stood before an altar, beside me a 
young and lovely girl, whose bright brown tresses waved in loose masses upon 
a neck of snowy whiteness; her hand, cold and pale, rested within my own; 
we knelt together, not in prayer, but a feeling of deep reverence stole over my 
heart, as she repeated some few half-uttered words after me; I knew that she 
wae mine. Oh! the ecstasy of that moment, as, springing to my feet, I 
darted forwards to press her to my heart, when suddenly an arm was interposed 
between us, while a low but solemn voice rung in my ears, “ Pass not! for 
thou art false and traitorous ; thy vow a perjury; and thy heart a lie!” Slow- 
ly and silently the fair form of my loved Lucy, for it was she, receded from my 
sight. One look, one last look of sorrow—it was scarce reproach—fell upon 
me, and I sunk back upon the cold paverrent broken-hearted and forsaken. 

This dream came with day-break, and with the calm repose of evening—the 
still hours of the waking night brought no other image to my eyes; and whet 
its sad influence had spread a gloom and desolatioa over my wounded heart, a > 
secret hope crept over me, that again the bright moment of happiness would % 
return, and once more beside that ancient altar I'd kneel beside my bride, and 
call her mine. 








* * * * 


i 
| For the rest, my memory retains but little; the kind looks which came 
; around my bedside brought but a brief pleasure, for in their affectionate beam- 
| ing [couldread the gloomy “ prestige” of my fate. The hurried but cautious step, 
the whispered sentences, the averted gaze of those who sorrowed for me, sunk 
far deeper into my heart than my friends then thought of. Little do they think, 
who minister to the sick or dying, how each passing word, each flitting glance is 
; noted, and how the pale and stilly figure, which lies all but lifeless before them, 
i counts ever the hours he has to live by the smiles or tears around him. 
| Hours, days, weeks rolled over, and still my fate hung in the balance ; and 
, While in the wild enthusiasm of my erring faculties, I wandered far in spirit 
; from my bed of suffering and pain, some well-zemnembered voice beside me 
; would strike upon my ear, bringing me back, as if by magic, to all the realities 
; of life, and investing my almost unconscious state with all the hopes and fears 
| about me. 

One by one at length, these fancies fled from me, and to the delirium of fever 
| succeeded the sad and helpless consciousness of illness, far, far more depress- 
| ing ; for as the conviction of sense came back, the sorrowful aspect of a dreary 

future came with them. 


| 
| Summary. 
! 


A monument to Lord Collingwood is about to be erected at Tynemouth: it 
| will stand on a pedestal of forty feet high, and the top of the figure will be se- 
' venty feet from the ground. 


| ‘The Observer states that the Riband of the Order of the Knighthood of 

{ St. Patrick, vacant by the death of Earl O'Neill, is to be conferred on the 

| Earl of Arran. 

{ Lord Blayney has announced himself as the candidate for the vacancy in the 

| Irish Representative Peerage caused by the death of Earl O'Neill. 

| The exchange of flint for percussion cap guns to the army will cost this year 
£130,000. 

Prince Albert has given the Nelson Monument Committee a hundred guineas 
| towards the cost of the monument; aud he has presented the commanders of 
| each of the three vessels of the Niger Expedition with a handsome gold pocket 
| chronometer, made by the best Loudon makers, and inscribed with the name of 


| the giver and the receiver. 
| 


| The Duke of Wellington has purchased, it is stated, the painting by Mr. Bur- 
- . . . . +] Tea f, ” 

| nett, of “The Greenwich Pensioners Commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar, 

| from which the well-known engraving was made. 








There is a rumour afloat in private circles to the effect that Sir Edward 
Blakeney is about to retire from the command of her Majesty's forces in Ire- 
land, and that he is to be succeeded by Lord Keane —Dublin Monitor, 
| April 3. 

The King of Hanover has given directions for t! e dismantling of his 
apartments in St. James's Palace; waggon loads of valuable articles are 
daily sent off. 
| also the plate, have been pur- 
put on board a steam-packet, in 


The library of the late Princess Augusta, a! 
chased by the King of Hanover, and have been 
order to be conveyed to Hanover 


, 
Lord Brougham has paid a visit to ancient Rome. 


The Dean of York has been sentenced, at a visitation of the archb shop, to 
deprivation of his preferment, value at £1250 per annum, for simony. The Dean 
contemplates the institution of proceedings at law to set aside the judgment. 

Major Napier, the brother of Commodore Napier, is said to be upon the point 


of leading to the hym ial alter a Syrian lady, the daughter of the Emur of 


the Druses 





Frogmore Lodge.—Arrangements are in progress for the execution of 
o 




















various i render thi i try residence of her | off; scarcely any man came hither. In this direction is a small island, surround- 
Royal ney 0 ‘Duchess bs “oygrery . need 4 reserve a certain | ed onall sides by high mountains, where in stormy weather 100 vessels may 
mht rooms for the accommodation of her Majesty and Prince Albert, who | find safe anchorage ; here the pirates retired when they could not commit any 


have expressed a wish to avail themselves occasionally of the seclusion offered | robberies. This land contains good paddy fields and fruits. This island was 





May 15, 


| triangle, each side about one-fourth of a mile in length. It terminates in a very 
_ pleasant dell, where shrubs and plants grow in great profusion ; after passing 
_ about a mile along this dell we find ourselves in a broad valley flanked by hills, 

adown whose sombre and glistening sides the water falls in refreshing streams. 





by so delightful a retreat. 

A new Operetta, by Lover, the popolar author of “‘ Rory O’More,” will be 
brought out at the English Opera House shortly. 

Lablache’s Gaping Solo.—A few evenings ago, at Madame ——’s, Lablache 
sang an Italian tit delightfally. He aed the part of a man who is in the 
habit of drinking and getting drunk, and who makes wonderful rowlades when 

aping. This gaping affair was so capitally imitated that every one began to do the 
fk but did 30 though amused at the same time, which is a novelty at any rate. 





the lurking: place of the robbers, where they stayed and prepared all the stores 
for their shipping.” 

Hong-kong may, as regards its scenic appearance, be well compared to the 
Hebrides, and is quite as barren. “Its margin,” says Sir George Staunton, 
“next the sea is of a black or dark brown colour, owing to the action of the 


| Here we meet with dwelling-houses and out-buildings for the stowage of grain. 
| It is entirely rural in all its aspects, and exibits the counterparts of grange and 
farm in miniature. Tae writer found the villagers kind and inquisitive, though 
| at first they were very much surprised at the unusual, ifnot the first, appearance 
of an European in that valley. The delta and the valley beyend it would 


salt water. The spray and dashing of the waves has corroded the surface in | prove very desirable country residences for the sojourners at Hong-kung harbour. 
many parts ; the rock generally consists of a mixture of clay, calx of iron in a| It may be remarked, once for all, that a considerable portion of the island 
small proportion, and a great deal of silicious earth and mica. The sea around | is of the trap formation, which abounds with eacarpments wherever it is met 
is of a dirty yellowish muddy colour, with a bottom of mud and clay. Hong- | with; hence the common occurrence of water-falls. Granite occurs with it in 





kong, with the clusters of islands near it, at the southern extremity of China. | Hong-kong,and there is an enormous block in the delta which rests upon several 


At the last gaping roulade somebody observed, “‘ See, what’sympathy ! we are 
all gaping.” Yee,” replied M. de N.,“ but we donot make the roulade ” are so near each other, ardto the main land, and are also so broken, as well | 


The perpetual Rose.—A Parisian florist has succeeded in producing a new | as irregular in their form and position, as to appear like fragments disjointed | 
hybrid rose from the Bourbon rose and Gloire de Rosomene, the flowers of | from the continent by sudden convulsions of nature, and these fragments have | 
which he had fertilized with the pollen of some damask and hybrid Chinaroses. | now a very barren and unpromising aspect. In particular spots, indeed, there 
The plant is extremely beautiful—the colour bright crimson, shaded with | are some scattered patches of pleasing verdure, but in general little better than 
maroon purple, and is further enriched with a powerful fragrance. | naked roeks appear, scarce relieved by a tree or shrub, and serving chiefly as a 


other lesser blocks, as if art, not nature, had been concerned in giving ita 
station. The highest part of the island has two or three lofty peaks, which is 
another feature very closely connected with the transformation. 

‘* Between the anchorage and the delta there is a wide and tolerably even 
slope, which is laid out in cultivated fields and gardens. It ascends for a good 
distance towards the medial ridge of the island, but at length ends in a eurious 











The Sultan and Donizetti.—The Sultan, as a mark of his admiration for the 
talent of Maestro Car. Gaetano Donizetti, has sent him the decoration of 
Thouzat Bey in brilliants. Since Rossini has ceased to write and Bellini is 
dead, Donizetti is the first ef modern Italian com rs. The decoration was 
handed to him by his brother, Guiseppe Donizetti, who is master of the orches- 
tra to the Grand Sultan. 

An Englishman at Brussels has discovered a mode of casting iron, so that 
it flows from the furnace pure steel, better than the best cast steel in England, 
and almost equal to that which has undergone the process of beating. The 
cost of this steel is only a farthing per pound greater than that of cast iron.— 
Mining Journal. 

A letter from Dresden states that the members of the choir of the Chapel 
Royal, of whom Weber was long the chief, have resolved to transport his body 


from London to Dresden, and to inter it there in the cemetery,under a handsome 
monument. 


A great-nephew of the veritable Alexander Selkirk, the original of the cele- 
wonaall Robinson Crusoe, is at present residing at Canonmills, near Edinburgh, 
in rather straitened circumstances. 

Commander Joha Washington (1833) succeeds the late Captain Hewett in 
the prosecution of the survey of the North Sea. 


A correspondent of the Quotidienne, at Naples, mentions a rumour of a 
marriage being on the tapis between the hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, now in bis twenty-first year, and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

The important trial of the Duke of Beaufort v. Gough was decided, at the 
recent Swansea Assizes, in favour of the Duke of Beaufort. The value of the 
property for which the action was brought is estimated at £300,000, situate in 
Glamorganshire. 

In Great Britain the number of individuals in a state to bear arms, from the 
age of 16to 60, is 2,744,847. The number of marriages is about 98,030 
yearly ; and it has been reckoned that, in 63 of these unions, there were only 
3 which had no issue. The number of deaths is about 332,700 yearly, which 
makes nearly 25,592 monthly, 6398 weekly, 914 daily, and 40 hourly. The 
deaths among the women are, in proportion to the men, as 50 to 54, The 
married women live longer than those who continue in celibacy. In the 
country the mean term of the number of children produced by each marriage is 
4: in towns the proportion is seven forevery two marriages. The number of 
married women is, to the general number of individuals of the sex, as 1 to 3; 
and the number of married men to that of all the individuals of the male sex, 
as 3t05. The number of widows is, to that of widowers, as 3 to 1; but the 
number of widows who marry again is, to that of widowers, in the same case, 
as 7to 4. The individuals who inhabit elevated sitwations live longer than 
those who reside in less elevated places. The half of the individuals die 
before attaining the age of 17 years. The number of twins is, to that of 
ordinary births, as 1 to 65. According to calculations, founded upon the 
bills of mortality, 1 individual only in 3126 attains the age of one hundred 
years. The number of births of the male sex is, to that of the female sex, as 
96 to 95—Edindurgh Philosophical Journal. 

A steam vessel, 60 feet long, 12 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, is ordered to be 
built here (Chatham) and fitted with Mr. Smith’s screw propeller, forthe use of 
the students at the Royal Naval College, at Portsmouth. 


Army in Ireland.—The tetal strength of the army in Ireland at preseut com- 
prises four regiments of cavalry, five of infantry, and thirty-three depots of in- 
fantry—13,276 rank and file. 

Hip, Hurra !—* Hip, hip, hurra!”’ originated in the crusades, it being a cor- 
ruption of H. E. P., the initials of ‘* Hierosolyma est perdita,” (Jerusalem is 
lost,) the motto on the banner of Peter the Hermit, whose followers hunted the 
Jews down with the cry of ** Hip, hip, hurra !” 

A Turkish Funeral at Rhodes.—Dauring our stay, I witnessed a Turkish fu- 
neral. The person died in the morning: the body was washed immediately ,and 
in about three hours after it was on its way to the tomb. A number of women 
hadyproceeded there some time before, and had ranged themselves at some dis- 
tance from the grave ; and, as soon as the procession approached, they com- 
menced a low, howling dirge. The body was carried without a coffin on a rude 
bier, and, when laid by the grave side, all the people knelt down, and the Moul- 














retreat for pirates, and the temporary abode of fishermen. Hong-kong ismuch | glen on the borders of which huge boulders lie strewed in the wildest confu- 
steeper than the islands that lie more westwardly.” sion, while all the interspaces are filled up with vegetation in a high state of 
We find evidence of this island possessing a good harbour and good water, in | luxuriance. On this slope foreigners might find building plots after having 
Captain Hall's ‘* Voyage to Loo Choo :”—“It was indispensably necessary, | pensioned off the present tenants of the soil, who would be glad to exchange 
however, before steering to the northward into seas so little known, to complete | their scanty mode of living for one of greater amplitude. 
our stock of water; and we made sail accordingly for the island of Hong-kong, 
one of the great cluster called the Ledrones. Here we founda noble cascade ; : 
and the night being perfectly calm, with a sea as smeoth as a mill-pond, in con- ’ From the Montreal Courier, ; 
sequence of the anchorage being land-locked on every side by lofty islands, we | Notwithstanding the untoward weather yesterday morning, Sir George Simp- 
filled our water-casks easily, and towed them on board in rafts of ten or twenty | son with his attendants and travellers, started for the North- West territory at 
at a time—an expeditious method, but practicable only when the distance hap- | half-past 10 o’clock in the midst of a snow storm anda strong head wind. Owing 
pens to be small, and the sea unrnffled. It was almost dark when we anchored ; | to these rude impediments to progress, it was not expected by Sir George, we 
but the moon, which was nearly at the full, rose shortly afterwards above the | believe, or any of the party, that the Cenoes would be able yesterday to get far- 
hills. The islands in this quarter lay so close to one another, that even in the | ther than Dorval’s island, about five miles distant from Lachine. Upon the 
daytime it was difficult to discover any outlet ; but at night the mountains ap- | weather abating, they would again start at whatever hour of the night or mom- 
peared to form a continuous barrier. The nature of the ground also being | ing, camping out meanwhile upon the island. . 
black, and unbroken, it seemed as if the ships had been transported by some | Doctor Rowan accompanies Sir George as his medical attendant throughout 


<——iiieme- 
THE NORTH WESTERS. 


magical process to the centre of a solitary lake, lying in the bosom of a High- | his long journey, and Mr. Hopkins as his Amanuensis and Secretary. Dr. R. is 
land glen. Soon after we had taken up our station near the waterfall, but be-| a gentleman of highly scientific attainments, and well versed in Natural His- 
fore this curious basin was lighted by the moon, and when the most perfect | tory. ' 

silence prevailed over the whole scene, a fleet of several hundreds of Chinese} Lieut. Colonel Oldfield of the Royal Engineers, attended by Lieut. Bain- 
fishing-boats suddenly advanced in large groups of from forty to fifty each, from | bridge of the same corps were accommodated with seats in the Canoes, their 
behind the islands. They were rowed about with great celerity from place to | intention being to ascend the Ottowa as far up as Lake Nipissing with a view to 
place, and in each boat two or three men stood in the bow, with flaming torches | ascertain by survey how far it may be practicable and advisable to construct 
in their hands, which they waved backwards and forwards, while others of the | works connecting those waters with the Ottawa. : 
crew were employed in beating, in the most furious manner, several large | The project is in good hands, and we sincerely hepe the sanguine expecta- 
gongs suspended to the masts. To give full force and finish to this extraordi- | tions of the parties may be realized. From the Lake in question, the Canoes 
nary serenade, a chorus of yells and shouts was set up by all the boatmen, at | of the Hudsou’s Bay Company descend easily and promptly to Lake Huron by 
the full stretch of their voices—an uproar which awakened the echoes of all the | French River; and thence by Lake Superior to every part of the North West. 
surrounding hills, and rendered the whole scene so truly diabolical, that the | Should Colonel Oldfield succeed in his object, the Ottawa will become the great 
sailors, astonished and delighted at this sudden interruption, insisted upon it highway of internal commerce and of emigration which will settle on its banks 
that a legion of Chinese devils must surely have been let loose to frighten away | as far up as the great Northern Lakes. 

the ambassador. But this tumultuous and amusing uproar was evidently intend- | _In addition to those we have named was Mr. Von Freeman, a young gentle- 
ed to drive the fish from the centre of the harbour into nets placed across the | man belonging to the Russian Fur Company, who will be extremely useful to 
narrow channels, between the surrounding islands.” Sir George when he gets to that part of his journey. The Earl of Caledon 


es and Lord Mulgrave, mentioned upon a former occasion, were early in their at- 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT BY Bo Re pg OF THE “CHINESE AS | tendance yesterday, and seemed in good spirits, as indeed did the whole party, 

; “ee . : ; notwithstanding the discouragement which the severity of the weather was 

h The mar pe Pay ot a of the island, by an intelligent traveller, | calculated to impart. These two noblemen accompany Sir George Simpson 
as appeared within the last few days— 


“The island of Hong-kong is about ten miles in length, and nearly that dis- | proceed with the Company’s Indian Buffalo Hunters to the Plains. It is their 
tance in its greatest breadth. It is of an irregular shape, and withdraws into | j,tention we understand to return to Montreal in the Autumn in time to leave 
two or three half sheltered harbours on the southern side. But that which is, by | ¢,, Eyoland before the close of the navigation. 
way of emphasis, the Harbour of Kong, is formed by this island as it stretches | His travelling guests and a select party of friends, Sir George entertained 
in length from east to west, and the main land of China. This is a magnificent | with a splendid farewell breakfast before starting, at which were cured Buffalo 
harbour in extent and diversity of outline, securely sheltered by lofty hills, and tongues and other substantials and delicacies customary at the meals of the ad- 
well deserves that distinction which has been given to it. The ships usually | yenturous North-Westers. Mr. Keith, the President Director of the Company 
anchor in about ten fathoms water, but there is a deep bight in the mainland, re- | g¢ Lachine, did the honors of his hospitable table. Mr. Dease, the celebrated 
ceding about two miles and a half towards the north, which is about a mile and a | arctic traveller who was the companion of Mr. Simpson, whose melancholy fate 
half, or somewhat more, in breadth, where the depth of water varies from three | has been so much deplored, in the valuable discoveries recently made in our 
to five fathoms. As this inner harbour, as we call it for the sake of clearness | Nor:hern-most regions, was one of the guests upon the occasion, together with 
and perspicuity, is completely land locked, it resembles a beautiful lake, sur- | Mr. McPherson an officer of the Company who will shortly proceed to take 
rounded by many aridgy height and some towering peaks of steep and rugged | charge of the “ King’s Posts” on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Many of the of- 
ascent. At the top of this inner harbour stands the village of Coroloon, which | ficers of the garrison went up on horseback to witness the departure, which was 
re2ntly gained some celebrity by a skirmish between Captain Elliot and the Ciii- | a very animated and interesting scene. ‘Three hearty cheers were given to the 
nese cruisers, but which has been long known to naval men by the great civility voy ageurs at starting and responded to by them. 
and kindness of its inhabitants towards the foreigner. From the harbour of nieeipiggilliainantis 
Hong-kong there is a passage to the eastward about half a mile in breadth, where 
in some places there is 25 fathoms water; but as this course is rather intricate, 
and requires a variety of winds to make it an easy one, ships proceeding to the 
north prefer a sweep round the island of Hong-kong, and dropping down the 
Lama channel to steer southward and eastward till they emerge into the China 
sea. The harbour of Hong-kong is famed among foreign residents in China for According to a limited notice previously given, a number of the ‘ Natives 
its extreme healthiness ; and many a sojourner at Macao, after trying what me of Albion's Sea-girt Isle,” assembled at the Union House, Weybassett Street. 
dicine end exercise could do for him there, has at length repaired to Hong-kong (J. G. Charnley,) for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
and found what he had so long sought for in vain. The writer of these remarks. 


upon his invitation as far Assinibain or Red River Settlement, from whence they 


Providence, April 25th, 1841. 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Albion. + 
Dear Sir,—It gives me pleasure to inform you that a St. George’s Society 
was organized in this city on the 23d inst. it being St. George’s day. 








lah, seated at some distance from the rest, repeated parts of the Koran. The 


bier was then rudely torn open, and the remains deposited in the earth, along | ; 
with a smal! cake, anda piece of money. It is strange how long this pagan cus- | began to give place to despair, an American captain invited him to take a trip to 


tom has been retained here.— Wilde's Narrative. 


Awkwardness of Genius.—Beethoven was t:ost awkward and helpless, and 
his every movement completely void of grace. He seldom had his hand upon any- 
thing witheut breaking it: thus he several times emptied the contents of the 
inkstand into the neighbouring piano. No one piece of furniture was safe with 
him, and least of all acostly one : how he managed to learn the art of shaving 
himself still remains a riddle, leaving the frequent cuts, visible in his face quite 
out of the question. He never could learn to dance in time.—Moscheles’ Life 
of Beethoven. 

The Paris Telegraphs.—Thete are in Paris five telegraphs: viz., the central 
telegraph, in the Rue de l'Université, which is about to be transferred to the 
Ministry of the Interior; the telegraph at the Ministry of Marine, which cor- 
responds with the line of Brest; the telegraph onthe church of St. Eustache, 
for the line of Lille; and the two upon the towers of St. Sulpice, one of 
which (the north) corresponds with the line of Strasburg, and the other (the 
south) with Lyons and Italy. At the central station accounts are received 
from Calais in three minutes, by a line of twenty-seven telegraphs ; from Lille 
in two minutes, by twenty-two telegraphs; from Strasburg in six minutes, by 
forty-six telegraphs ; from Lyons in eight minutes, by fifty telegraphs ; and from 
Brest in eight minutes, by eighty telegraphs. 

Artesian Wells in the Oasis of Thebes.—M. Ayme,a French chemical ma- 
nufacturer,has been nominated by the Viceroy of Egypt,civil and military gover- 
nor of the whole of the Oasis. 
and from two to four in breadth. That of Garbe, where there is also an alum 
manufacture, is about twenty leagues in extent. These two oases contain, it 
is said, some excellent soil, calculated for raising indigo, cotton, sugar, and mad- 


der ; they are studded with Artesian wells, which have been noticed by Arago. | 


The ancient inhabitants used to dig square wells through the superficial vegeta- 
ble soil, clay, marl, and marly clay, down to the limestone, from twenty to 
twenty-five metres in depth. ; 
the wells, and is called by the Arabs Agar el moya. In the rock, holes were 
bored from four .to eight inches in diameter. These holes were fitted with a 
block vf sandstone supplied with an iron ring, in erder to stop the supply, 
when there was danger of inundating the country. 

An aspirant for Thespian honours made his debit at the Haymarket Theatre, 
in the character of Octavian,in the Mountaineers. It was discovered very early 
in the performance that he had undertaken a task for which he was unqualified. 
Colman was in the green-room, and growing fidgetty, when the new perform- 
er came to the line, 

I shall weep soon, and then I shall be better. 
“Tl be d——d if you will,” said Colman, “if you ery your eyes out !” 


me 
HONG-KONG. 

As this island, from its cession to England by the proposed treaty with Chine, 
has become an object of general interest, we have collected from different 
sources the fullest information respecting it. 

Hong-kong was one of the first places of resort, among the islands adjacent 
to Macao and Lantao, which the adventurous Portuguese under De Gama and 
Pinto frequented, though rather as a place of convenience than commerce. 

The Ladrones, or cluster of islands, of which Hong kong forms 
ed their names from the pirates who infested them, /adrones signifying in the | 


; . establishing said society. The meeting was called to order, and duly formed, by 
while at the place last mentioned, in the spring of 1838, made full proof of | electing James Wood, President ; Walter Carroll, Vice-President ; and Joseph 
physic, diet, rest, and light excursions, but discovered that he was growing | G. Charnley, Secretary. 
weaker, instead of improving, under this teatment. Just at the time when hope The objects of the association were stated by the President, who in the course 
cet i of his remarks introduced and read the constitution of the St. George's Society 
Hong-kong; the invitation was accepted, and after the lapse of a fortnight he | of New York, which had been politely furnished by the officers of that Society. 
was so invigorated by the breezes of that delectable place, that he went to Can- | He urged the expediency of a similar instivution in this vicinity, and strongly re- 
ton and worked through a summer of unusual sultriness. Thus much may be } commended its establishment forthwith. 
said in reference to the healthiness of this piece of newly acquired territory. The cause was ably advocated by Messrs. Richard Hadfield, Robert Westall, 
‘The island of Hong kong may be described as a huge pile of ragged hills, | Charniey, Wm. Wood, and others ;—the sentiments of every speaker were 
which here and there start up into precipitous peaks. It is barren and intract- | strongly imbued with feelings of benevolence and good-will toward all men, 
| able in its aspect, especially when compared with those rich scenes which meet | and especially toward those for whose benefit the association is expressly in- 
the eye in the straits of Sunda. But this barrenness is relative, for the slopes | rended,—the poor and destitute of our native land. 
| are covered with a hardy kind of grass, except in spots where the soil has been € 





This Oasis is twenty-three leagues in length, | 


The last rock contains the water which supplies | 


one, obtain- } 


| sifted by an avalanche,or the rock broken into an escarpment by volcanic action 

| The naked and unproductive character of the hills in the southern parts of 
| China the writer hau been led to ascribe to the meagre and hungry nature of the 
| soil, as the rock from which it is produced is a hard sort of granite, yielding but 
| little clay as a materiel for the sub-soil; when, however, he visited Hong-kong, 
| and found it mainly composed of trap, in which clay is abundant, he began to 
| feel it necessary to modify the opinion which he had formerly entertained. 


le 


| or rather the want of trees to clothe and decorate them, must be ascribed to 
| the northeast wind,which blows with such a keen and biting edge,that few trees, 
| save the Pinus Linensis, which resembles our Scotch fir, can endure it. This 
| pine, though very abundant upon many parts of Heang Shaw, the island of 
which the peninsula of Macao forms a part, is not plentiful in all parts of Hong 
kong, and seems to shun the shelving sides of that island. If, however, those 


uninviting, because the wind is adverse to vegetation,we ought to look for some- 
thing better in quarters defended from its influence; and in this expectation 


| hills. If we land, for example, at the cascade on the southern side of the is- 
land, after climbing up about sixty feet over ledges of trap, covered with a curi- 
| ous white crust, and split into a diversity of configurations, we find ourselves in 
a luxuriant and romantic vale, sometimes walled in with steep sides, at others 
expanding into little plains for the cultivation of rice and vegetables. In one 
of these vales, about two miles from the water-fall, we meet with asmall vil- 
lage,where the inhabitants are poor in their appearance, which is no great marvel, 
since it is commerce, and not agriculture, unless aided by commerce, which 
makes a people rich. 
‘* The author of these remarks hurried by this village with the best speed he 
was master of, that he might have time to trace the stream of water to its 
sources, and get a view of the other side of the island from the summit ef the 
| ridge. This stream separated into two branches, each of which ran towards a 
| high peak. His haste did not allow him to form a proper estimate of the num- 
| ber of inhabitants who called this village their home, as he was afterwards sur- 
prised to see a large group of females descending from the hills, whither they 
| had been either to cut grass or to till some favoured spot amid the varieties of 
| hill and dale. Few Europeans would prefer a residence in this valley, but it 
| would form a most delightful place for an excursion. If a boat started from 


| Hong-kong harbour early in the morning, it would reach this valley in time to | 


allow the passengers six, or even eight, hours for a pic-nic upon the shore, and 
| then return by the time the sun had descended below the verge of the western 
| horizon 


‘*In a withdrawing nook, in what we may call, in the landsman’s phrase, the 


further corner of the Harbour of Hong-kong, there is a small delta and a very 
Spanish tongue ¢hieves or robbers. Their original name was the “ Islas de Jas | charming valley, in whichthe former terminates. On this delta fairly em- 
Velas. Inthe “‘ History of the pirates who infested the China Sea from 1807! bosomed in tufied trees, stands a small village, inhabited by persons who are 
to 1810,” written by Ying Hing Soo, and translated by Mr. Neumann, mention | not wealthy, but not so poor but that some had delicacies which had beer 
appears to be made of this island as the chief retreat of these incorr gible ruf ‘rought from Macao, and to which they bade the writer a most hearty welcome 
fians. ‘ Peace and quietness,” says the Chinese nerrator, “‘ were not known | Several of them could read, and a man, to whom a copy of the New Testament 
by the inhabitants of the sea-coast for a period of ten years. On the side of} was given, scemed tobe a person of intelligence, though his daily cares were 
Wei-chow and Neaou-chow, farther onto the sea, the passage was totally cut) parted between his fishery and his farm. This shelter is nearly an equilateral 


The barren aspect assumed by the projecting points and angles of Hong-kong, | 


parts which first offer themselves to the ken of the seafaring man from afar, are | 


we shall not be disappointed, for the valleys exhibit a beautiful contrast to the | 


Mony a delightful reminiscence connected with our Fatherland was elicited 
by the remarks of the various speakers, and the scenes of our boyhood were 
vividly pourtrayed : the best feelings of our nature were brought into action, 
and the impulses of friendship and charity pervaded every bosom. Several 
members of the meeting had no previous conception of the objects of such a 
society, but when made acquainted therewith, with eager solicitude they de- 
sired to add their mite to the general fund. 

The subject having been fully discussed in all its bearings, it was moved and 
carried, that we now resolve ourselves into an association to be called the St. 
| George’s Society of the city of Providence, R. [., and the organization was 
consummated by continuing in office as President, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary, the gentlemen before named. 
| We hold an adjourned meeting on Saturday, May 22nd, for the more full and 
| efficient regulation of the society, the admission of members, &c. 

When the more immediate business of the meeting was disposed of, song, 
sentiment, and recitation were indulged in, and though as a matter of course we 
had no regular toasts, yet the volunteers were piquant, racy, and to the point. 
| [ shall not attempt to crowd from your columns matter more attractive, by giv- 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 





| ing them in detail ; suffice it to say that our worthy prototype, the St. George’s 
Society of New York, its officers and members were duly honoured. 

| The Queen of the Isles, Our Native Land, and the Noble Daughter of a Noble 
| Mother, America, were responded to with enthusiasm. The New York Albion, 
| and its talented and industrious Editor were not forgotten, &c. &c. &c. 

| At a late hour the company separated, every one edified, gratified, and 
| satisfied. 

| Thus for the first time has England’s patron saint, the “ fair St. George,” had 
| his anniversary specially observed in this state , and we trust that on our next 

} celebration we shall be enabled to render a good account of our stewardship. 

| Should any such as may have claims upon our society, be induced to come 
this way, we stand ready to render them such advice and assistance as cur means 

| will admit ; such person having a recommendation from either of your chari- 
table committee, we should consider as worthy of aid without further enquiry. 

On behalf and by order of the St. George’s Society, of the City of Provi- 
dence. James Woon, President. 
Josern G. Cuaantey, Sec'y. 


Died, on the 6th inst. at Savannah, Albert, the infant child of Edmund Molyneux, 
| Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of Georgia ‘ 
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We have not anything later from England since our last, but intelligence may 
be expected via. Halifax before we issue our next number. 
The general anxiety respecting the President steam ship, is undiminished, and 


indeed from the numerous and contradictory rumours which are afloat, the sub- 





| ject seems to be altogether an engrossing one. An investigation took place on 
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Monday last at the office of the British Consulate, touching the report of a ship- sound. It is not necessary, however, to read far in the Pentateuch before we 


master who fancied he saw the hull of a large vessel when he was off the 
Western Islands in the latter part of March last ; but nothing of moment was elici- 
ted. Another report was that the President was seen entering Madeira just as ano- 
ther vessel was coming out,the master of which latter forwarded the intelligence to 
Mrs. Power, and through her it reached Baltimore, but this is considered to be 
the same with a cruel hoax played off in London about the 14th ult. Again, she 
is reported to have put into Barbadoes, as a Boston pilotjis said to have learned, 
but this is neither probable nor confirmed. In short all is suspense and agita- 
tion, and it would be difficult to assign a probable conclusion with regard to this 
ill-fated vessel ; we may, however, confidently expect that the next Halifax 
steam ship will enable us to set the question at rest. Most earnestly do we hope 
that the issue may be a favourable one, for at present the subject is deeply preg- 
nant with distress. 

A debate of a highly interesting nature took place lately in the House of 
Commons upon the motion for the third reading of the Jews’ Declaration Bill. 
This bill has been introduced for the purpose of admitting Jews to the qualifi- 
cation for holding civil municipal offices, such as that of Mayor or Alderman in 
a Corporation, and for altering the ‘‘ declaration” hitherto made by candidates 
in such cases from ‘on the true faith of a Christian,” to such an expression as 
shall not interfere with the principles of the Jewish faith. We have not room 
for the entire debate but shall give the heads of the arguments on both sides. 

Upon the motion for the third reading, Mr. Gladstone moved an amendment, 
because he believed this to be only the stepping stone to farther legislation in 
favor of the Jews, and which would probably bring them to seats in the British 
Parliament. Taking up this last supposition and laying the bill out of the ques- 
tion he observed, that “the Christian religion is part and parcel of the law of 
England ;” that the very duties of the house were commenced by prayer to 
Almighty God ; that the debates in the house of late had been taken up too 
much with religious matters, that the Jews were but few in number, and their 
rejection from office could not be considered in the light of an injury to them. 
He did not deny that there might be many Jews well qualified by capacity to take 








part in legislation, but that their religion was a@ disqualification. His amend- 
ment was that the bill be read on that day six months. 
The honourable gentleman was answered by Mr. Macauley, who protested | 
against the use of arguments which had no relevance to the bill before the house, | 
and then took occasion to shew that Mr. Gladstone’s arguments applied quite as 
closely to Roman Catholics, Dissenters, and others who actually possessed seats 
there, as to the Jews for whom no application of that kind was before them. 
He adverted with some bitterness to the remark of Mr. Gladstone, that the 
Jews were inconsiderable in number, and observed that the Roman Catholics 
and the Dissenters being in each case millions, must, he supposed, possess rights 
which a smaller number either could not claim or could not enforce ; and farther 
remarked that as the Jews were notoriously a non-proselytizing nation, there was 
little or no fear that their admission to authority could endanger the safety of | 
any denomination of worshippers. 


He said that reference having been made to | 
a solemn and sacred subject, the sufferings of the Saviourof the World at the 
hands of the Jews, it would be well to remind the house, upon the highest au- | 
thority, that this—the greatest crime ever committed upon the face of the earth 
—was committed by persons who knew not what they did. | 
Mr. Goulburn and Sir R. Inglis argued for the amendment ; and Lord Sandon, | 
and Mr. R. M. Milnes for the original motion. Other honourable members rose 
successively, but the loud cry for a division prevented them from being heard, 
and the motion was carried, being 108 for the third reading, and 31 against it. 


5’ 


But although the bill has passed the lower house by so large a majority it 
is thought to be more than doubtful of its going through the Lords. What- 
ever may be the sentiments of the upper house with regard to the persons 
whom the bill seeks to endue with municipal privileges, it will be difficult to in- 
duce the Lords, particularly asthe bench of bishops is part of their assembly, to 
rescind the important words above quoted. Sufficient however has been elicited 
to shew what is the popular feeling on the subject. 


DANCING—THE BALLET. 

There is no species of stage entertainments which within the last few years 
has received a stronger impulse in this country than that of The Dance. ‘Tt is 
not very long since, that dancing on the stage here was almost exploded, but 
reaction of feeling onthe subject having once commenced, the Ballet and the 
Divertisement have advanced in popularity to a high degree. 

This being the case, it may be not altogether inappropriate to take a rapid 
view of the subject, and, without reference to its fascinations as an emusement, 





to examine how far it has been in usage in times past, what are its claims to ra- 
tional regard, and whether the deaunciations which are sometimes Jaunched at | 
it be well or ill founded. 

When a theory is to be advanced it is always well to have it supported by 
the voice of authority, but upon the first application we made, our hypothesis 
received a grievous assault. The antagonist champion, Dr. G. Gregory, in his 
“ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences” not condescending to make farther defini- 
tion or observation on Dancing then the following ; “a silly amusement of the 
idle and thoughtless.” We trust to be able to confute the notion of this sage, 
without farther direct reference to him, as his contemptuous brevity is a gross 
outrage upon all times, ancient and modern, and upon all motives religious and 
secular. ’ 

It is too frequently the case even among the most conscientious of reasoners, 
to argue from the abuse rather than from the use of a custom; and because an 


| are said to have been the earliest dancing-masters, their pupils being the Lace- 


| ter himself. Apollo is sometimes called “ the dancer,” schylus the tragic poet 


and even during the times of the stern morality of Cincinnatus, and Gracchus, 





inclination is carried too far, indulged in too frequently, or at improper times, 
to urge the plea of a general injury from isolated instances. Foryetful that 
the aggregate good, or even the single example of good, is not generally per- 
ceptible, although like “‘ leaven” it may ‘‘leaven the whole lump” beneficially, 
and that instances of evil effects always stand more prominently in public view, 


they disregard the former, fix their eyes on the latter, and then exclaim against | 


the mass of evil from the few examples within their narrow range of observa- 
tion. There is a wide difference between restraint and suppression. Every 
passion of our nature when under proper control ministers to good, whilst its 
abuse is prejudicial in degree equal to that abuse. That which the all wise 
creator has implanted within us as part of our nature, he never could have in- 


All-wise has created in vain, it were impious as well as foolish to entertain. 


It is not presuming too much t> say that Dancing is natural to human 


beings ; all the more powerful emotions of our nature find vent in saltatory | 


movements. Look at the savage, nay let us look into ourselves! When we 
feel the emotion of exceeding joy and exultation is there not, at least within us, 
a disposition to dance and caper, as it were to get rid of that exuberance of de 
light which seems to oppress us? 


Does not the savage actually break out into 
such a Jance? 


In excessive grief or anger, how. many find relief in stamping 
or beating the ground with their feet,—now each of these is a characteristic 
dance, and although a course of self-government may enable us to repress the 
external sign of the emotion, the sensation, nay even the desire, is present to 
Our consciousness. 

Here then we have the origin of symbolical dances, and nothing is more natu 
ral than that, in the progress of society, the original rudeness of style and the 
uncouth gestures of untrained emotion should be gradually polished, smoothed 
methodised, and adapted to peculiar circumstances. Thus dat cing became in 
course of time, one of the formalities and one branch of the ceremonies upon 
public occasions ; and, indeed, at a very early period of the world 


tnto considerable prominence as a mode of display both on sacred 
fane occasions. 


it had risen 


and on pro 


Wheresoever music is cultivated there also is found dancing ; but, ever 
the fi ots 


flood, we read of Jubal “the father of all such as handle the harp ar 
ei arp 3 
It is true that the sacred Scri 

but if, 


before 
1 organ 


ptures do not in the same place mention the dance 


P } 
as is believed, the Organ there alluded to was nuthing more than what 


we n » Pipe > ; . 
ow call the Pipe of Pan, we may safely add measured motion to measured 
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|} of light minds, and thus the benefit is abused. 
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find Dancing specifically named, the performer being a person of no less impor- 
tance than ‘Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Moses and Aaron” and the | 
occasion being that of celebrating the power and mercy of the Most High in 
conducting His people safely through the depths of the sea, and overwhelming | 
their enemies in its waters. Again, when the ark of the covenant was recover- 
ed from the Philistines, even David the King, ‘‘ the man after God's own heart” | 
went to meet it, and he ‘danced before the Lord with all his might.” As if, 
that were not enough, and to give the matter more the air of a religious act, the | 
King “ was girded with*a linen Ephod ;” nay so earnestly did he view the mat- 
ter, that even ridicule, that test of mental strength, did not cause him to falter ; 
for he replied to the cutting derision of his wife, ‘ It was before the Lord— 
therefore will I play before the Lord.” 

But although the ancient religious festivals of the Jews were frequently cele- 
brated with dances, it is not here to be inferred that dancing was a portion of 
the religious ceremonies. “Dancing” says a commentator on the Old testa- 
ment ‘accompanied with music, was in fact among the Jews and other ancient 
nations, a general mode of expressing joy and exultation, whether religious, se- 
cular, or domestic ; but among some other nations it was more formally and dis- | 
tinctly associated with religious worship than among the Jews, whose dances did 
not form any part of their worship, but was an act of joy on particular occasions, 
some of which were religious. The distinction is important.” 

Without alluding to the numerous other instances in the Sacred Writings in 
which dancing is mentioned with at least tacit approbation, we may adduce the 
words of even our Blessed Saviour himself, who in one of his most beautiful 
and pathetic parables states—as an avowedly permitted expression of rejoicing, 
that when the elder brother of the Prodigal Son ‘drew nigh to the house, he 
neard music and dancing,” and the happy father thinks he gives reason good 
enough for these festivities where he says ‘it was meet that we should make 


merry and be glad, for this thy brother was dead and is alive again, and was lost | 
and is found,” 


Let us now turn towards the heathen world, and we shall find that, amongst | 
the Greeks, dancing was held in bigh estimation. 


| 





Among them it mixed among 


| the holiest of their religious rites, it was introduced into their most solemn as- 


semblies, it was one of the most important bodily exercises, and it was the rea | 
diest means of outlet to their warmest feelings. The invention of dancing is 
by some of them ascribed to Minerva herself, the goddess of wisdom, and it is 
stated that she danced for joy at the defeat of the Titans; Castor and Pollux 


demonian youth, but some go further, and give the precedency in tune to Jupi- 


improved the national dances of the Greeks, Cato himself danced after he was 
sixty years of age, Socrates took lessons in dancing of his own pupil Aspasia, 


all the children of the upper classes were sedulously taught both dancing and 
the use of castanets. 

The Greeks whose imagination was lively in a pre-eminent degree, and whose 
notions of refinement were never satisfied, took no less pains in the improve- 
ment of their dances than in the polishing of their language ; they used danc- 
ing in furtherance of the fine arts, and even in poetieal expression. Atheneus 
says that they, ‘* had brought their dances to such perfection, in the art of imi- 
tating the passions, that the most eminent sculptors, thought their time not ill- 
employed in studying the attitudes of public dancers.” Pantomime is but 
symbolical dancing in a more subdued degree of action, and consists more 
strictly in describing by imitation a fact itself, than by its exuberance displaying 
the condition of the mind under impulse. 





Many countries have peculiar na- 
tional dances which are cherished and continued through successive generations ; 
such for instance are the Bolero, the Tarantella, the Mazourka, the Cracovien, 
and though last, not least, the Scotch reel. We believe that even the most ea- 
lishtened of the classes in the several countries where these are in use would 
much rather lose a more important privilege than their national dance. Nay 
even the Welsh, a religious and moral people, but simple in their habits and 
much attached to ancient observances, carried their love of this exercise so far, 
that until lately the congregations were played out of church by a violin, and 
used to dance in the church yard after the sermon. 

The fascinations of the Dance have rendered it a subject to be refined on, and 
to be modified, to render it a class of amusement merely. The Ballet has been 
invented, in which by Pantomime and characteristic dancing, the plot should be 
understood, and its development and catastrophe be brought about without the 
aid of anything farther except music and scenery. Ballets, we believe, were 





revived if not invented at Tortora in the 15th century, by a nobleman of Lom- 
bardy. The occasion was the marriage of the reigning Duke of Milan to a Prin- 
cess of Arragon. Ballets must have been held for some time as honorable pas- 
times, since we find that in the latter part of the 17th century the Dauphiness 
of France and several ladies of distinction performed a Ballet, with the opera 


of ‘* Le Triomphe de l'amour.” Of this species of Dramatic performance it 





may not be in place now to say much in the way of descriptive analysis; it may | 
be sufficient to observe that the music should be graceful, applicable in its style, | 
and in perfect harmony of time to the dances introduced thereon; in short the | 
composer and the ballet master should always co-operate. The scenes should 

be made as captivating as the nature of the subject will admit, and the ballet 
properly should have its dances consistent with the nature of the plot. Under 
these, and a few other rules of a minor description, the Ballet becomes a work of | 
skill and judgment on the part of its composers, and good artists can elicit much | 
more than mere agility, elegance, or physical power. 


But the pieces which un 
der the name of * Divertisements,”’ have no better objects than those of salta- 
tory display—are, we confess, of too contemptible a nature to occupy the time | 
of the spectators. These last are in truth injurious te an art that has in it 
many fine points, and opportunities for skilful mimetic action. 

To descend to the dancing of the ball room, we believe that it is here Dr 
Gregory's reflection will most strongly apply. 


There is no harm, but rather 
good, in occasional recreation of this kind ; but the fascination is apt to become 
so great that instead of a recreation it tends towards becoming the business 


Those who wish to see this subject treated at large, particularly that part of 


| it which relatesto the Ballet, we would refer to an elaborate and learned work 
tended us to suppress altogether ; such a supposition inv olving the idea that the | 


| thereon, written by one who has acquired the remarkable sobriquet of * The 


Shakspeare of the Ballet,” and who would have felt unbounded indignation had 
it been his misfortune to reatl such a definition of dancing as that which is given 
by the learned Doctor G. Gregory. We allude to the celebrated Noverre, whose 
* Lettres sur la dance” is now considered a classical work. 





*,* A correspondent informs us that it is contemplated to raise a monument 
to the memory of Tecumseh, the celebrated Indian Chief, who fell at the 
Battle of the Thames. The site selected for the monument, is the rising vil 
lage of Ambherstburgh, in Upper Canada, on the Detroit frontier,—a place 
where the tawny warrior generally held his war councils, and where his fervid 
eloquence has often roused his faithful followers to deeds of valor. The project 
will in all probability be carried into effect, and if so, it will, we believe, be the 
first instance of a monument being erected by civilized man to the memory of 
a Child of the Forest. — 


We would refer our readers to the advertisement of Dr. Macdonald, in our 











— ; bas 
columns to-day, containing a brief prospectus of a highly valuable and import- 
ant undertaking, which, if duly carried out, may tend greatly to ameliorate the 


peculiar calamity towards which it is directed. 


There is no doubt that in numerous instances a morbid nervous feeling pre- 
cedes actual insanity, and that, by a timely diversion and s ippression of that 
feeling, the dreadful calamity which prostrates the highest earthly attribute of 
human nature may be avoided. Now this is the next step, after that other happy 
mprovement in the management of persons of disordered imagination, by which 
they became no longer obnoxious to indiscriminate hard usage with a view to | 


subdue the exclusive vivacity or force of their several feelings 


Judgiag from the style of Dr. Macdonald's prospectus, and the topics which { 
. 4 


he has found it proper to touch upon, we should infer that he is well qualified for 


this momentous but delicate task, and we cannot but augur beneficial results 
from his practice ; more particularly as he purposes to confine himself to so li- 
mited a number that they can all come under his immediate and intimate 7” 
tion; and most sincerely we wish success to his enterprise. 


Penny Magazine.—The first series of this highly instructive and extensive- 
ly spread work is concluded, containing nine yearly volumes of matter which 
for practical utility, solid information, and popular style, are not to be matched 
by any publication in the records of the book trade. Thousands, we might al- 
most say millions, have greatly increased their amount of useful know- 
ledge through the pages of the Penny Magazine,and it would not be too much 
to assert that social organization itself has been in a measure affected by it. 
The Publishers, consecutively with the conclusion of the first, have commenced 


a second series, the first number of which is before us, and which puts forth 
additional claims to public encouragement and regard. ‘The letter-press of the 


| new series is one degree smaller than its predecessor, but clear and quite large 


enough for very convenient reading ; the pages are also atrifle smaller, but on 
the whole there is precisely ‘he same amount of. literary matter as before ; the 
paper is of a very greatly improved texture; and the illustrations are iucompar- 
ably superior to any that have appeared either in this or any other popular pub- 
lication. In fact they are elegant and classical designs moat ably executed. 
This series cannot fail to obtain increased admiration and support ; the very first 
number of it is recommendation enough. It is for sale by E. Baldwin, 102 
Broadway, sole agent in America to the English publishers. 

Jest and Earnest.—This is the title of a remarkably ingenious publication which 
has lately appeared in the English literary world, consisting of short papers in 
which these two qualities alternately predominate, and in all which there runs 
a strong current of sound sense and shrewd observation. We have already 
drawn largely from the book, for the entertainment of our readers; the articles 
under the titles of “* Unredeemed Pledges,” “ A lounge in Regent Street,” and 
‘Five Minutes,” having been taken from thence as well as the ‘‘ Lesson in 
Reading,” in our columns of this day. We believe that the clever little article 
given by us some time ago and called “ The Outside Slice” is from the same 
pen. ; 

Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine, for May 1841.—This very able periodical con- 
tinues to sustain or rather to improve the high character bestowed upon it in the 
early part of its career. The original papers, which are all on practical subjects, 
come directly home to every man’s ‘business and bosom ;” the pivepel 
subjects this month are on “ The British Rovigins Act,” “The Social influ- 
ence of Trade,’ “ On Free Trade,” ‘‘ Coins, Weights, and Measures,” &c, the 
bearing of which, and such as which, may be easily understood. We rejoice to 
learn that the undertaking is well patronized. 





New Music.— The Changeling,” a ballad, being the first number of a new 
series of original Irish Melodies, poetry by John Inman, Esq., music adapted 
and arranged with symphonies and accompaniment for the Pianeforte, by James 
D. Maeder. 

N. B. Mr. Maeder respecfully announces his intention of continuing this 
series through to six numbers, which will appear in rapid succession. 


Weare indebted to Mr. Dubois, 285 Broadway, for the following New Music : 
—‘ Hark! ’tis the vesper bell,” Notturno for one or two voices, sung by Miss 
Shirreff and Miss Woodgatt, written and composed by John Blockley. ‘‘ The 
Goncolier’s Evening Song,” a popular Notturno, written and arranged for two 
voices by John Blockley. ‘‘ The dream of the two sisters,” from Dante, assung 
by Miss Poole, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, No. 1 Franklin Square, have sent us copies of the fol- 
lowing pieces of music :—‘‘ President Tyler’s March,” a grand March for the 
Piano Forte,composed and respectfully dedicated to John Tyler, President of 
the United States, by Charles M. King. ‘ The sunny hours of childhood,” a 
ballad written by J. E. Carpenter, Esq., musie by J. Harroway, R.A. Also, a 
copy of the “ Beauties of Amilie, or The Love Test,” containing the whole of 
the Songs, Duets, Chorusses, &c., in the above celebrated Opera, arranged in 
four books, as brilliant divertisements for the Piano Forte by Charles M. King. 

We are indebted tu Mr. Atwill, 201 Broadway, for the following New Music : 
—Oh! who hath not seen the young rose fade away,” a favorite ballad as 
sung with enthusiastic applause, by Miss Poole, Mrs Bailey, Mr. A Phillips, the 
poetry by the Rev. J. Reynell Wreford, F.S.A., the Music composed and respect- 
fully dedicated to Mr. J. Sturges,by A. Phillips. ‘* Come, sing me that sweet air 
again,” a ballad, as sung by Miss Poole, composed by Thomas Moore, Esq. 





*,* Subscribers to the Albion at Boston and its neighbourhood, are requested 
to call on Mr. Snelling Powell, Cornhill, Boston, for their engraving of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Subscribers to the Albion at Nashville, Tenn., are requested te call.on Mr. 
C. C Morville, for their engraving of the Duke of Wellington. 

Subscribers to the Albion in the District of Columbia, are requested to call 
on Mr. Frank Taylor, Washington City, for their engraving of the Duke of 
Wellington. 
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RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES, 
AT MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.—In offering this Institution to public notice, 
the proprietor, under a deep sense of the responsibility he is about to assume, deems 
it right to state the reasons which have led to the undertaking, and to give a sketch of 
the plan on which it is to be conducted 
The numerous public Hospitals and Asylums which now do so much honour to the 
philanthropy of the country, are by | objected to, on account of their great ex- 
tent ;—the various grades of disease and character found among their numerous in- 
mates ;—and the publicity that a residence in them is supposed to give. There is also 
a class of invalids,who without being insane, are in such a morbid state of nervous 
sensibility as to render their association with the patients of a large hospital equally 
painful and injurious. It is for this description of persons especially that the present 
plan has been projected. : 
While many persons allow members of their own families to become permauently 


| insane, rather than send them to a public asylum ;—while there is not any thing in 


the treatment of nervous diseases better established than the fact, that most patients 
are benefitted, and some even cured, by mere removal from those scenes and pé¢rsons 
which ordinarily surround them, and which are connected with their morbid associa- 
tions ;—and while it 1s believed that a select number of patients may have advantages 
in moral treatment \vhich neither home nor a large establishment can possibly offer ; 
—New York is yet destitute of any private institution, although every European city of 
any magnitude or advancement possesses one or more. 

(hese reasons, added to the request of the relatives of patients, and the advice of 
judicious medical friends, have induced the undersigned tu prepare a private establish- 
ment at Murray Hill. 

The situation, about three miles from the City Hall will, itis deemed, be found high- 
ly eligible. Every portion of the island where property could be procured, has been 
diligently searched ; and no site examined, offers so many advantages on the score of 
convenience, beauty, fitness, and health. It is so near the city as not to debar the me- 
lancholy patient from visiting those objects of imterest and amusement which may give 
a new current to the thoughts and feelings, and it is so much in the country as to afford 











| a quiet retreat for those who require seclusion and retirement. It commands a fine 
view of the East river without a risk incurred by a resid: nce on its immediate banks. 
On the premises are gardens and pleasure grounds well adapted to the use of such pa- 
tients as may not be in a condition to profit by riding and walking in the surrounding 
country ; and two large, well built houses, which have been occupied «as private coun- 
try residences, and furnish the means of a distinct classification of the sexes. 

With the e accessory advantages the proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to 
realize in some degree, a long cherished design of organizing such an institution for 
the care of a select number of patients suffering under mental diseases, as will enable 
him to put in execution those views of treatment medicaland monal, which are the 
result alike of ten years experience as physician to one of the largest and most favor- 
ably known Asy!uins in America, and of 4 minute @xamination of the principal pub- 
lic and private establishments of Europe. 

His first object will be to make it literally the residence of a well-ordered private 
family, with the principal officers combined as its centre, and all its members united by 
such ties of respect and affection, as forbearance, judicious firmness, kindness and 
sympathy will form. The superiors of the establishment will stand in the place of 
those relatives and guardians of « hose care the invalid must for a season be deprived 

they will eonduct all the domestic arrangements ;—direct, supervise, and carry into 
effect, the medical and moral treatment ;—preside at the table where all patients who 
are well enough will take their meals ;—and will in fine be their leaders and compa- 

ions in all kinds of exercise and amusement. One of the great xdvantages which 
this place oifers is, that the number of patients will nited to adozen or twenty, 
and that consequei tly classification will be more simple and complete than in large 

iblic institutions. Personal restraint will be rendered almost entirely unnecessary 
yy the vi ince and kinduess of well-trained nurses, who will be so numerous that 
ingle patients may have the exclusive services of one or more whenever necessary. 
But the management of patients will not under any circumstances, be iutrusted to sub- 

linate agents. No kind of restraint will be permitted without an order from the 
physician, director, or matron. Indeed it is to be one of the cardinal features of this 
establishment, that the patients will all be immediately and constantly under the moral 
ind mental influence of the superior officers 

While the undersigned views insanity as a disease of the nervous system, and con- 

lers it, (particularly in its incipient stage.) ina varkable degree under the influence 
of medi ne, each case requiring distinct Investigation a its appropriate remedies ; 

ample experience has demons'!rated, that when the ijady has existed for along pe- 
riod, much reliance must be placed on moral manageme¢ rhis, like medical treat- 
ment must be adapted with 1 h nicety to each ir form of the disorder. He 
is not the most skilful physician who uses the mos wertul medicines, but he who 
after investigating and discovering the real nature of lisease, has the sagacity to 
apply in its proper manner the remedy be idapted to the individual case before 
him. This well known truth applies with co force to “ medicine of the mind.” 
Riding and walking, booksa ils, e care and rearing of domestic ani- 
mals, the cultivation of plants a Ne ur s other modes of recreation and 
employment on the one han on the perfect quietuce and the abstraction 
of meutal stimuli will form so f the i { carrying into effect the moral treat- 
ment . 

Being necessarily limited to “ tline of his plan, the proprietor submits this 
imperfect expression of I views, W tle hope that his efforts may contribute in some 
degree to the relief fl JAMES MAUDONALD, M.D 

The estab! nent w « ready for the admission of patients on the Ist of June 
next. Applic te eto James Macdonald, al D., No. 29 Clinton Place, 
New York May 15, 6t 
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Ballad. The poetry by T. Haynes Bayley, Esq. Symphonies and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop. New York, published by Hewitt & Jaques, 289 Broadway. 
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Dark eyed Gip-sey, come not hi-ther To 
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sun - beam leaves me, dream that 








tome - ment 


Tempt me not with happy fictions, 
I should listen with a sneer ; 
Chill me not with dark predictions, 

I should listen with a tear : 
Wave no wand of magic o’er me, 
Vaunt not of your mystic skill; 


un - veil 


my fu - 


will 





last, 


ture doom; 





Till 








the hap - py 
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ell me not 
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the cloud that is 


of come: Though e’en now the 










































































































Let the veil that lies before me 
Be impenetrable still. 








When the young and gay are near you, 
Then indulge your magic mood ; 
How intently will they hear you ! 

















OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J.—MRS*CHAMBERS will 
open a Boarding School for a limited number of pupils on the 12th inst. 
Mrs. Chambers has had much experience in Tuition, 
a large school in ey ae Terms,—Board, Tuition and Washing, trom $100 to $125 
rannum. Music, | and French extra. Circulars may be had from Messrs. 
Sword, Stanford & Co., Mr. R. Gurley, Booksellers, Broadway, Mr. Doyle 188 Bridge 
street, Brooklyn. References.—Rev. L. P. W. Balch, Dr. Bartlett, Dr. Styles, Dr. Hol- 
ton, Mr. 8. Thomson, Mr. Ward and Mr. Hagan, New York: Rev. Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Doyle, Brooklyn. May 15, 1t* 


O THE FASHIONABLE WORLD.—The NEAPOLITAN BONNET, just received 

at MRS. HASSALL’S, No. 377 Broadway, between Franklin and White streets, 
possesses a desideratum long sought for by the fashionable world to supply the place 
of Leghorn and Straw, in the construction of this ornamental article of Ladies summer 
dress. The texture of the NEAPOLITAN BONNET is finer, firmer, more agreeable to 
the eye and more elastic than the most costly Leghorn—it is of less weight and warranted 
not to receive any injury from exposure to rain or sun. It is perfectly unique in its style 
and finish, possessing every recommendation that the most fastidious taste could de- 
«sire. The expense and difficulty of construction of thisnew and fashionable artic:e is 
such, that but very few can be procured this season. Those ladies therefore, who are 





desirons of securing a material of dress, ofan exclusive character, will be compelled | 


to make early application. May 8, 3t. 


UNT’S MERCHANT’S MAGAZINE, AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, Published 





Monthly, Five Dollars per annum, in advance, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor and | 
Proprietor, 142 Fulton street, New York —This periodical is devoted exclusively to | 


the interests and wants of the business community, and in this respect differs in its 
character from any maguzine either in this country or Europe. 
literally and truly a useful work. 


: . | 
Its contents embrace every subject connected with Commerce and Political Econo- 


my, Biographical! Sketches of eminent merchants, with Essays from the ablest pens, 
on Banking, Navigation, Manufactures. Insurance, Trade, Commerce and Mercantile 


Law, including important decisions in the different courts in the United States and Eng- | 


land, form part of the contents of each number ; together with official reports of all 
new Commercial Regulations and Treaties. 

The Merchant’s Magazine is also the repository for authentic statistical information 
of Foreign and Domestic Trade and Commerce, Banking, &c., collected from official 
sources, and classified in tables, valuable for present ont future reference. 

May 8, 1t* 





DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. 
y ANTED.—Yearly Boarding in a respectable private family, by a professional Gen- 
tleman and wife, without children. The Lady’s only objection to such a scheme 
is to be sometimes troublesome to the inmates with too much music—(especially if 
they don’t like it.) Otherwise, any inhabitable street up or down town, is sccepteble ; 
best reference of course, given and required. Letters to be directed (franco) to W. Y. 
W. upper Post Office. Boarding houses need not apply. May 8, 2t. 


MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” bonnets, the new and elegant article, is | 


now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- 
ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them May 1. 

OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 

must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. 
Square. 














mar20-8t* 
ws POINT HOTEL.—This honse having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 

nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the whole year for the re- 
— of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 

He hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER: 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apr10-2m* 











‘we attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an | 


entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in Europe and in this country. Combin 
tiles required, such as enscianse of material, lichtness, du 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great part 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the piace of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort. 


as it does, all the quali- 
ioility, and variety of shape 
that branch of business 












The “* AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic P 
Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 

.. ¥. May 1, It. 
MAZONE BONNETS IRS. MEIN would respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her “ Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 

are now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway May } 


MAZONE BONNETS, (so called from 
—MRS. WHITTINGHAM 
jonnets, and expects to have 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 


ume of « particular dress for 
the above fash- 
ale at her ware- 


the French n 
eived a small quantity of 
4 constant supply of taem ! 


as rec 


Ladies 





It is intended to be 


May 8, 4t. | 


Please apply at No. 12, Washington | 


\ M. H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at L: 





| 3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 


| South Carolina, 


D> W.H. M. 


| them with instructions, ( 


assachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
| thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 


& J.H.M 


aving for ten years conducted | of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 


ew York, &c. &c., with au- 


| ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
| Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

| . will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
post paid.) 


apri0t 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
TEAM ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


| Admiralty. 


From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March I, March 3, —-_ 
Caledonia ——— March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, - 
Acadia, - March 19, 

} Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 

Columbia, - April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, — 
Britannia, — April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, - 
Caledonia, — May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, —_—— 
Columbia, sa June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, . —-- June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, 
Caledonia, — _—_— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —_~_ 
Acadia, —_— July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, — 
Columbia, —_— __ August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, meewens 
Britannia - 


ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 






































Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 


The “ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 

I> For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. ies 

HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


Feb27-tf 


sail :-— 
Fr 


Tuesday, 25t 
Wednesday, 


om Bristol 


Saturday 8th April, 1841, 


h May, 
14th July, 


Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, 


The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 
Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. 


$5. 


From New York 
Saturday, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 























August 19. 


Ist May, 1841, 


Stewards fee, 


w, No. | 


| 
































Credulous of all that’s good ! 
Boast of all the bliss you've brought them, 
Give imagination scope ; 
Disappointment hath not taught them 
To mistrust the dreams of hope. 


| PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

| HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 

| 16th of each month as follows : 

{ From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 

| ist April, Aug. and Dec. 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
} Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica,J.8 Pell, master, 16th June,Uct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 


| quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
| with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intende 


for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To safl on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing ary: | from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of em from New| Days ¢ os from 
rork. ,ondon. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal S. B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) * 27, “ 97, % 9 
Gladiator, T Britton, | “ 20, “ 90, “ 90March7,July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, jFeb R June 1, Oct. R- ” Ha pf pf rl zg 
We ) Chadwic “6 . “3 * 0 @, 7 
—— F. Hi Hebard | * i * 20° “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E.Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ , a oe = z 
Samson R Sturgis, “6 ( “nw * ei * 75 7. * 
President, J. ba “« 20, “ 20, “ 20)/May 7; Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) © Lf * a . z 
Toronto IR. Griswold *. 1% © 16 + 10 Ty B 
Westminster, |G.Moore, ’ | “ 90) 90,  90\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
ire of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
save arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— , 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 





For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 


Apr 2itf 


RICI 


{ARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


! 

} 

Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on | 
the lat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : | 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Days of Sailing from Havre | 
| for 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. f]\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 | 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ Wilay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ee. “ &% * & “6 8, « 8 « 8 
Emeraid Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 94, “ 94, 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, sos BB * B&B, “ Itliune 1, Oct i, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, \C. Stoddard, “ 924, “go * 9 “ gs « gg & & 
Albany, Vatson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. * 24, * 24, ““* 94 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} “ 16, “ 16, ‘ ‘(fly 1, Nov. J, March! 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, em *«* 4 “ gs « § « & 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jfune 8, Oct. 8%, Feb 4. 6 Of 6 O84 
Sully, WCThompsor| “ 16, “ 16, ‘“ JélAug. 1,Dec 1,April | 
lowa W. W. Pell. “ 94, 24, : 8 “ @ 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that 


convenience. 


rhe priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 





without 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable | 
Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 


commanded, with 
ma 





uperior and elegant 
y De required for comiort and 


wines,which will be furnished 


rices, 


46 South-st 


ork. _ Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. Mar. 7) Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, |Higgins, | “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May ! 
New York, |W.C. Barstow,) “ 19, “ SS 2%: Sr = Ya wm 
Roscius, J. Collins, ce *§ & *F*ee*m * wm * BD 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman; ee .  - 2 a, * oY & 
Sheffield, IF. P Allen, “13, “ 18, “ 133/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June ! 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, | “ 19, “ 19, ae Se Oe — > 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 9, ‘ @ “ 18, * 13, “ I 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May oe le 19 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| ‘* 7, “ 7, 7| a es 25, 4 * 
S. Whitney, | |Thompson, “13, “ 33, “ I3Nov 1, March }, July H 
Columbus, |Cropper, “19, “ 19, “ 19 © 7 7s 
Sheridan, Depéyster, | “ 2, ‘ 95, “ 9 “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 
South America, Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ee + = 2 fe eee eee S 
United States, J. G. Fisher, ‘mR. = “ 13'Dec. 1, April 1, Aug 1 
England, RK. Tee fe aelUmttCUMa OU URElCUmF ee 7 
Garrick, A.S.Paimer,| “25, “ 95, “ g5 « 43, « 13, “ 13 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1| “ 19, “ 1, “ 19 


accommoda- 

ed at $140 
bedding o 
rs, par 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fi 
ind from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, a 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any lett 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed theretor, = 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South A! erica, Eng uN 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.¥ 

BARING, BROTHERS & ©o., Liverpoo!. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 





T. & l. SANDS & Co., Liverpoo 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Ruinford-st. Liverpoe 
Agentefor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York.. 


WM & JAS. BROWN & ©o., 


er Co 
iver; 





